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A nose turned up or a nose turned down, 

A nose all freckled or wholly brown, 

A nose too large or a nose too small, 

Is a thousand times better than no nose at all. 


T can hear a little bird singing on a tree, 

Where the buds begin to swell, as blithe as blithe 
can be; 

Singing, singing, sits he there, singing all day long, 

And this I just make out to be the burden of his song: 

“ Down in a dark dangeon here lies a brave knight, 

All saddled, all bridled, all fit for a fight; 

Silk is my saddle, and brass is my bow ; 

I've told you my name three times, and now you don’t 
know.” 
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OF 


A NEW ENGLAND GIRL. 


BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

A railroad now ran through a portion of the 
town of Brainshaw, and it was quite dark 
when we got cff at the little lonely station put 
up to accommodate passengers for the Cove 
and Beach—a gloomy November night, with a 
sky threatening rain, with a raw east wind, 
which, sweeping right off from the water, seem- 
ed to penetrate to the bones. We were two 
miles from the Cove; and as soon as our feet 
touched the ground, the old man started, with 
those !ong strides of his, upon the well-remem- 
bered path, while I followed, doing my best to 
keep up. Suddenly he seemed to remember, 
for, pausing, he said, in a tone of humble apol- 
ogy, that went to my heart— 

“Tm tiring you to death, Lina. I didn’t 
mean ter, an’ you so good to come; but I don’t 
mind anything else, when I think, mebbye, she’s 
there a waitin’ for Uncle Steve. You'll kinder 
think how ’tis, child!” 

I did, and there was a strange kind of ex- 
citement to me in that rapid night wa'k. The 
old man’s expectation of finding her grew more 
reasonable to me; and, more than once, when 
the ghostly moon struggled out from behind 
the clouds a moment, I found myself starting 
at some fancied resemblance to a human figure, 
or the flow of female drapery, among the rocks 
and clumps of white birches by the road side. 
The excitement was too deep for words, and 
we pressed on in silence, until the light from 
Nat Frisbie’s kitchen window gleamed athwart 
the darkness. Then we paused to take breath, 
and by the faint moonbeams I could see that 
Uncle Steve’s eyes were fixed —not on that, but 
beyond, where the pyramidal form of the old 
pine was dimly visible against the sky, with an 
intentness thet seemed to pierce the darkness 
and the distance, while the hard hand that I 





for which mouths were intended; 


took in mine shook like an aspen leaf. See- 
ing he did not offer to move, after waiting a 
few moments, I suggested that we had best 
call on Polly Maria. 

“ Yes,” he murmured, ‘ she took to the chil- 
dren,” and again started on. In a few seconds 
we stood in Nat’s long, low kitchen. Polly 
Maria was alone; and as she dropped her sew- 
ing, and came toward us, every line of her dark, 
melancholy, old face was alive with grief and 
strange foreboding. Uncle Steve gave one 
glance atit, and sunk into a chair, with a groan. 
She pressed my hand in silence, and turning to 
him, while the struggle between her unquestion- 
ing faith and her strong natural affection gave 
a solemn pathos to her thin voice, said— 

“Tt'sthe hand of God, brother; and though 
He slay me, yet will I put my trust in Him! 
Last night the warnin’ come agin. I dreamed 
she stocd by my bedside, her hair and clothes 
streamin’ with water, jest as they did when you 
brought her home from the reef, when Lina 
saved her. It’s the third time, and I know 
she’s drownded, brother, as well as if I saw it.” 
Uncle Steve moaned like a child, while I 
briefly related the result of our search, and our 
hope to find her here, or at the old place. 

She shook her head, hopelessly. “ Some folks 
may slight such things, Mise ; but everybody 
has their warnin’s, if they have the grace to 
heed ’em!” 

“ Polly,” said Uncle Steve, almost impatient- 
ly, “T allers knowed you waa great on dreams; 
but this one cant’t be true, ’cause, you -~~9 
Birdie aint on the water. It’s only ‘Cause your 
head allers run on her bein’ drownded.”’ 

He had risen, and was turning to the door, 
but she laid her hand on his arm, saying— 

“ Believe as you please, brother, but you 
must stay here to-night. You can’t be com- 
fortable down there.” 

He glanced at me anxiously. “She is tired, 
poor child! mebbye she’d better stay.” 

“T shall go with you, Uncle Steve; but if 
Aunt Polly will give us a bit of bread, we will 
take it. She may be hungry, you know,” I 
added, noticing his impatient Fy 

A small basket was soon filled, and with 
Polly Maria’s promise to come down early on 
the morrow, we turned away. We had scarce- 
ly reached the street, when, as if to second 
Mrs. Frisbie’s theory of warnings, there came 
from the back yard the long, startling howl of 
the old house-dog, wailing through the still air, 
and dying mournfully away amid the distant 
hills. We did not speak, but I felt the old 
man’s grasp on my wrist tighten, and we hur- 
ried on, as if pursued by some invisible power. 
The old cabin stood dark and silent, and the 
deep quiet without and within soon convinced 
even him that she did not “wait.” I was 
thankful for that darkneas, for I felt that at that 
moment it would have been almost s«crilege to 
have looked upon that old man’s face. 

I do not think he attempted to sleep that 
night; for, long after I had flung myself upon 
the bed in her room, I heard him moving about, 
sometimes in the house and sometimes on the 
beach without. He said little to either his sis- 
ter or myself next day; the excitement which 
had buoyed him up for the past week had left 
him; and when I saw him bring out all her old 
treasures and playthings, the box of shells and 
the “ History of Beasts,” with “ John R. Jew- 
ett’s Narrative,” and the volume of “Ship- 
wrecks,” and busy himself with arranging and 
re-arranging them with his shaking old hands, 
I began to fear for his reason also. Yet a few 
moments’ reflection taught me that the intui- 
tive thought of his simple, loving heart was far 
wiser than my highest wisdom; for, if our poor 
wronged Birdie had, as the nurse said, “ moan- 
ed so constantly for home” at the Hospital, 
what home would her poor crazed brain be so 
likely to recognise as the one of her happy 
childhood? All deep emotion is electric, and 
the tremor in the old man’s hands was commu- 
nicated to mine, when I brought from the beach 
the little “silver shells” and pink and blue 
pebbles in my apron, as of old, and began lay- 
ing them down upon the sand beside the door, 
in the quaint mosaic patterns we were wont to 
fashion 80 many years before. The old man 
smiled faintly at the sight, saying, between a 
sob and a groan, “ That’s right, Blackbird ; 
we must kinder coax her to forget.” 

Forget! No need of that. The cruel, piti- 
less east wind, laden with brackish sea spray, 
that came driving before it long racks of low- 
bung clouds, that seemed to almost touch the 
green yeasty waves, was preparing a Lethe for 
all her troublee—even Death. 

The gray, sullen weather of the past week 
was concentrating all its forces for a storm, 
and the night set in dark and gusty, with show- 
ers of rain, which the fierce wind caught, and 
beat into @ blinding, driving mist, which soon 
shut out the old fish houses and the great reels, 
and left the black net stakes of the nearest fish 
pound visible only at intervals. I know not if 


strain upon my nerves, but my forebodings in- 

creased. I shuddered at the thought of our 

darling exposed to the fury of the storm, and 

bitterly regretted that I had not searched every 

bamlet on the sea-coast between here and 

Southport, instead of yielding to what now 

seemed a mere monomania in Uncle Steve, the 

expectation of finding her here. But I could not 

speak of this to that bowed and broken figure, 

that sat gazing out into the black night, with 

such a look of hopeless anguish in his rough 

old face. I could not so much as let a hint of 

mistake touch that sore aad quivering heart ; 

therefore I paced the room restlessly, shudder- 

ing at the wailing of the old pine and the long 

swash of the rising tide, which had now come 

to add new strength to the turbulent waters. 

As my eye rested again and again on the mo- 

tionless figure of Uncle Steve, it struck me that 

his whole air and attitude was that of one who 

waits and listens intently. Indeed, we were 

silent as those who watch by the side of the 

dying. Only once or twice, he arose and went 

out into the storm, to return in a few moments, 

with dripping hair and garments, and again 

resume his watch. At last, he roused himself, 

and begged me to goto bed. Seeing that my 

refusal really added to his trouble, I consented, 

and sought the inner room. Seating myself 

by the one narrow window, with my head rest- 

ing on the small pine stand, I sat, waiting for 

the morning light. I suppose I must have 

fallen into a drowse, for I dreamed over again 

that well-remembered scene off the islands, to 

which Polly Maria had alluded the night be- 

fore; and just as little Ad’line lost her balance, 

and fell into the water, and I sprang to catch 

her, a cry of “O Lina! Lina!” uttered in fear 

and deathly agony, rang in my ears with start- 

ling distinctness, and I sprang to my feet, shiv- 

ering, trembling, and expectant. 

All was still, gave the surge of the waves and 

the moans of the pine tree; for the storm was 

broken, and the scene without made dimly vis- 

ible by the pale moonbeams that struggled from 

behind the fast-flying scuds. Not being able 

to realize then, nor even now, that that ery, so 

startlingly distinct, was a mere delusion of the 
imagination, I flung open the door into the next 
room. It was unoccupied, and the outside door 
wide oper. Without staying for hood or 
shawl, I ran out, and joined the old man on the 
beach. 

“Did you hear anything, Uncle Steve?” I 
cried, breathlessly. 

“ Nothin’ but the fallin’ of the big dead limb 
of the old basa-wood on the p’int, yonder. I’ve 
hearn nothin’ else, though I’ve kept watch and 
watch ever sin’ you slept.” 

So, the voice had not come to him. I must 
have been dreaming. What ear so likely as 
his, to catch the agonizing cry of his darling? 
It was thus I reasoned, but reason did not 
bring conviction; and feeling it impossible to 
stay in the house, I ran back forsome covering, 
and then drew him on, along the curving beach, 
peering into the bosom of the moaning waves, 
expecting to see—I dared not whisper to myself 
what ! 

The tide was now on the ebb, and, keeping 
close to the water, with the black, wet 
sea-weed, cast up by its advance, clogging 
my feet and clinging to my ankles, I went 
on, across the slippery old timber that span- 
ned the creek between our beach and the fish- 
houses, beyond there, to the extreme verge 
of the long rocky point on the west. I dared 
not hint the thought which had led me there to 
the dear old man, who had followed my lead 
in patient, unquestioning silence; so, with a 
silent but fervent “Thank God,” I turned to re- 
trace my steps. We had gained the creek, and 
were again crossing upon the timber, when my 
eye happened to fall upon a portion of an old, 
lorg-disused weir, which was still standing, a few 
reds distant from the mouth of the creek. Many 
and many a time had little Adeline and myself 
waded off to it, at low tide, from this very spot, 
in our childhood; but, now, the sight filled me 
with horror, for, lodging against its black stakes, 
rising and falling with the motion of the waves, 
was the appearance of a human figure. With 
a cry of terror, I caught Uncle Steve’s arm, and 
pointed it out to him. The next instant, he had 
flung himself into the water. 

Our watch was over. In a few moments, our 
darling lay stretched upon the beach, not a dozen 
rods from the door of the dear old home; but, 
so deaf to that old man’s groans and tears, so 
cold, and still, and pale. So changed, too—so 
worn, and thin, and stricken, with the ship- 
wreck of all her earthly hopes. 

O, was it not in mercy, rather than in wrath, 
that God had thus suddenly called her to follow 
her little baby, rocking her poor crazed brain 
to its long rest in those same waters that had 
cradled her childhood ! 

We bore her home, and laid her down upon 
the floor, just as the dawn was breaking. 


Friendly hands wrung th yater from her long, 
fat. Lait, aDd straightened her shrunken limbs 


for the grave. A dark, discolored wound on 
her temple, proved that her death had been ac- 
cidental, and not the purpose of her poor, crazed 
brain—that, iv crossing the slippery old plank, 
she must have lost her footing, and, in falling, 
struck against the sharp, shell-encrusted rocke 
below. 

I scarcely know how that weary day wore 
through. The house was crowded, but, of all 
the people there, I had thought but for two— 
that bowed and silent old man, who seemed to 
see nothing or be conscious of nothing but the 
white form stretched upon the old pine table; 
and Polly Maria, whom this great sorrow seem- 
ed to have suddenly taken out of her familiar 
atmosphere of quotations and creeds, and set 
face to face with simple, natural grief. 

She remained and cccupied part of my bed 
that night, for no entreaties of ours cold induce 
Uncle Steve to permit us to take his place by 
the side of our dead. Worn out by excitement 
and lack of rest, I slept soundly until awakened 
by the touch of Polly Maria, and her startled, 
“ Hark!” met my ear. 

There were voices in the next room. Some 
one was speaking rapidly, but in tones of ear- 
nest entreaty, and, springing to my feet, I drew 
on my dress, and sofily opened the door. 

I shall never forget that. scene. At the head 
of that cold, still figure, whose outlines were so 
distinctly visible beneath the white sheet, stood 
Uncle Steve; his face was ghastly pale, but 
there was glow in his eye that I never caw there 
before, and his whole face and figure, even to 
his outstretched arm, were terse and rigid, with 
anger, scorn, and immitigable resolve; while 
at the feet of the corpse knelt, or rather cow- 
ered, @ man with clasped hands, crying in a 
voice made hoarse with remorse and anguish— 

“ Curse me—you cannct do it so deeply as I 
curse nyself; kick me—trample on me—but, 
for the love of God, let me look upon her face 
once more—only this once!” 

It was Henry Heath, the miserable, con- 
science-stricken husband, that grovelled there, 
at the feet of his victim ; but there was no re- 
lenting in that lock of awful sternness on the 
old man’s face, only a spasmodic movement of 
the fingers, as he replied— 

“T never cursed livin’ cre’tur’ yet, God be 
thanked. So don’t tempt me—go away—any- 
where, out of my sight! You had her livin’ ”. 
now the voice began to tremble and the iron 
lines to relax—‘I gin her to you, ’cause you 
said you loved her, an’ I thought that would 
make you tenderer an’ carefuller of her than an 
old man like me could be. She went away 
happy, tender, lovin’, and good—she comes 
back—that | ”” 

With a motion toward the still, white form, 
he covered his face with both hands, and wept 
aloud. 

By this time I had gained his side, followed 
close by Polly Maria; and clutching my gar- 
ments, the young man cried— 

“ Oh, Miss Lina, do not drive me to despair! 
I was false, and mean, and wicked—false in 
everything but my love for her! I have killed 
ker, I know—her that would have saved me— 
made me a better man; but Heaven is my wit- 
ness that I would never have taken her from here, 
had I not believed myself free from that curse 
of my boyhood. They said she had married 
again. Let me see her—once—only one look, 
and I'll never trouble you more! ”’ 











it was attributable to the weather, or the long 


I glanced at my companions. Uncle Steve's 
face was still buried in his hands, but the anger 


and abhorrence that had gleamed in Polly Ma- 
ria’s black eyes, at the first recognition of the 
guest, was fast giving place to an expression 
of sorrowful commiseration. Suddenly sinking 
on her knees, in doubt of all wisdom save the 
Highest, she exclaimed— 

“Oh, God, thou hast called thyself our 
Father, and us thy children! Have mercy 
upon us, and teach us to forgive!” 

I interpreted the look of the old man’s face, 
as the hands were slowly removed, and, step: 
ping forward, folded back the white sheet from 
the face of the dead. 

The young man arose, and stood for a mo- 
ment gazing, with wide, distended eyes, on that 
calm, cold face; then, with a moan of remorse 
and agony, which I felt must sound through 
his whole miserable after-life, turned and went 
out into the gloomy night. 

We buried her on the following day. For 
brief space, the open coffin rested upon the bask 
above the house, while friends and neighbors 
took the last look, and the voice of the old min- 
ister, as it rose in prayer, mingled with the 
murmur of the pines and solemn swell of the 
sea. Then we bore her to the small district 
burial ground, and laid her down in the grave. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


In my note, left upon my mistress’s table, I 
had spoken of an absence of a few days. Near- 
ly four weeks elapsed before I could bear to 
leave that desolate old man, and go back to 
my duties ; but I had written her briefly, and 
felt that I could trust to her kind forbearance. 
The parting with Uncle Steve and his sister 
was very sad, but, as the railway whirled me 
along, thoughts and queries and anticipations, 
which had lain quiet under this sudden weight 
of sorrow, began to stir again. I wondered if 
Mr. Annesley had arrived—I recalled our last 
interview—his looks, his words, the passionate 
tenderness of his embrace, and a new feeling, 
strange as delightful, sent a warm thrill of joy 
through my frame—the feeling that I waa going 
home—home, for the first time in all my wan- 
derings. It may seem selfish—I know it did 
to me at the time, in the shadow of the terrible 
scene through which I had so recently passed ; 
but éhat could only temper it—for, chide it as we 
may, joy treads close on the heels of sorrow in 
these human hearts of ours. 
‘* We press too close in field and mart, 
To keep a dream or grave apart.” 

Fast as was the speed of the railway, my 
longings travelled faster; yet when I sprang 
from the coach at the door, and heard the clock 
upon the neighboring church-tower strike three, 
I was conscious of a sudden feeling of relief, at 
the thought that I shculd not probably meet 
any of the family until after dinner. I hurried 
to my room, and flung off my dusty things. 
There seemed to be no one stirring in that part 
of the house, and its silence oppressed me. For 
the first time, a doubt as to the wisdom of the 
anticipations in which I had been indulging 
crossed my mind; but I shut it out, strangled 
it in its birth, as a thing unworthy the atmos- 
phere of that house, and, carefully arranging 
my hair and drese, went to Miss Annesley’s 
room to await her coming, as was her usual 
custom after dinner. Crossing the hall, I met 
Jane, and the warmth of my greeting seemed 
to surprise and gratify her; I was so glad to 
be at home! 

“Won't the mistress be glad to have you 
back again, Miss Ray! She’s been rather 
poorly of late!” she exclaimed. 

“ Has she been ill, Jane?” 

“ Oh, no—only a little down-hearted, I fancy. 
But I’ll tell her you have come, Miss!” 

“ Stop, Jane! Is there company to jinner?” 

“ No—only the family, Miss.” 

“The Lloyds and Mr. Annesley, I suppose,” 
I said, as carelessly as i could. 

“Not Mr. Annesley —he is still away. I 
think he went before you did, Miss; and the 
mistress has been rather lonesome, with you 
both away, I guess.” 

He had not returned! What then? Six 
weeks was surely short space enough in which 
to cross and re-cross the Atlantic Ocean ; that 
is not & woman’s heart to be swayed by the 
spell of Saville Annesiey’s eye or voice. Beware 
of the sin of idolatry, Lina ! 

Siill waiting for the step on the stair, I sat 
there musing thus, and striving to gather back 
my wandering thoughts and feelings, and hold 
them by the strong leash of common sense. I 
was too busy to note the time, but I think a 
half hour or more must have passed, when Miss 
Lloyd’s maid appeared with a request, rather 
command, that “ Miss Ray should join the la- 
dies in the library.” 

The girl’s manner was always pert and self- 
sufficient; therefore, a rather greater display 
than usual of these characteristics did not sur- 
prise me; and with a slight feeling of annoy- 
ance at being thus forced to explain my absence 
in the presence of the Lloyds, I obeyed. 

But one glance at the group in the wide libra- 
ry, especially at the faces of Mrs. Lloyd and her 
daughter, (my mistress’s was turned away,) 
convinced me that this feeling was uanecessa- 
ry. I should not be permitted to explain, for 


there was unalterable decision in every line of 
Mrs. Lioyd’s davle face, crore bmnat and fold ~£ 


her velvet head-dress and heavy black satin 
dress. For a moment, after I crossed the 
threshold, I paused—not in fear of that Semi- 
ramis figure in the arm-chair in the foreground, 
but in memory of the last time I had seen the 
room occupied; and, as I did so, I saw Miss 
Julia smile, with an almost imperceptible glance 
at her mother. The smile and movement were 
the perfection of immeasurable disdain, slight- 
ly modified by impatience and sarcasm. It 
acted like a tonic on me, and, collecting myself, 
I gave one hasty glance around the room, before 
advancing to my mistress’s side. The mis en 
scene was perfect. Miss Lloyd, looking, ag I 
could not but confess to myself, magnificent, in 
a robe of royal purple silk, was lounging on a 
deep sofa a little to her mother’s right, while 
above, on a bracket between the book-cases, 
stood a copy, in marble, of the head of Juno, 
looking scarcely more stately in her lofty self- 
poise than the lady below. To the left sat my 
mistress, @ little more bowed down, I thought, 
than was necessary to overlook the volume of 
designs by Darley, which lay upon the table 
before her. 

One glance took in the scene, and brought a 
perception of the truth. I madea movement to 
reach Miss Annesley’s side; but Mrs. Lloyd 
motioned me back, with a sweep of her “ jewel- 
led right arm,” saying— 

“Keep your place, Miss Ray. 1 will detain 
you but a few moments.” 

It was evident there was to be a scene of 
some sort, but it suited not my present mood, 
and I determined at once to avoid it, if possi- 
ble; so, waiting until she had settled back 
against the damask cushions of her chair, I 
said, quietly— 

“T only wished to speak with my mistress, 
and explain more fully the reason of my long 
absence.” 

Before Mrs. Lloyd, who was ever deliberate 
in her movements, could reply, Miss Annesley 
turned her face quickly toward me, saying— 

“Yes, yes; let her speak, Cousin Lloyd. 
Perhaps she can explain.” 

“ As you please, Cousin,” returned the lady, 
haughtily ; “doubtless she will; but in that 
case I beg you will dispense with the presence 
of my daughter and myself. I have never been 
accustomed to permit, much less accept, expla- 
nations for any remissness in duty, from my 
servants; and had I not felt personally guilty 
for imposing her upon you without a character, 
I should certainly never have consented to be 
present at this scene at all. No explanations 
can alter the facts with which we are already 
acquainted.” 





Delhi, or Dehlee, which is now in a state of 
insurrection against the British rulers of India, 
is the principal city of the district of the same 
name, and is under the immediate control of 
the Lieutenant Governor of the Northwestern 
Provinces. It lies near the river Jumna, and 
is not quite so old a place as Boston, as it was 
founded by the famous Shah Jehan, in 1631, 
who improvised it—creating it by word of com- 
mand. He had the city built, and then peopled. 
it with the inhabitants of the original Delhi, 





commonly called Old Delhi, 





LIFE IN PARIS, 


Paris, July 2, 1857. 
The Weather in Paris—The Emperor at Plom- 
bieres—The Emperor and Empress of Rus- 
sia Expected at Baden-Baden—The Election 
of the Members of the Legislature by Uni- 
versal Suffrage, and the Opposition made by 
the Government — Louis Napoleon’s First 
Warning—The Exhibition of Paintings on 
Palais des Champs Elysées opened on the 
16th of June—Count Kiseleff, the Russian 
Ambassador at Paris, Presenting to Em- 
press Engenie the Grand Order of the First 
Class of St. Catherine— The Visit of the 
Empress Dowager of Russia to the Tomb of 
her Governess. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 
Since my last, we have had unusually warm 
weather; the evenings, however, have been 
charming, and the Champs Elysées are crowd- 
ed with elegant strangers, indulging in the de- 
licious dolce far niente of the Parisians at this 
season. 


The Bois de Boulogne, the Pré Catalan, and 
the Water Falls, continue to attract thousands 
of idlers and strangers daily. The heat has 
driven the Emperor to Plombieres, where he 
will remain some time to drink the waters. The 
Empress remains at St. Cloud till his return, 
when they will both cross the Channel, to visit 
Queen Victoria at Osborn Castle. 

That most beautiful of watering places, Ba- 
den-Baden, is already overflowing wlth visiters, 
and should the Emperor and Empress of Rus- 
sia spend some weeks there, as it has been an- 
nounced, all the world will congregate there to 
see them. 

The French newspapers have been unusually 
interesting for the past four weeks. The appa- 
rent serenity of the political sky became some- 
what obscured, and the opponents of the pres- 
ent Government were pleased to see clouds 
gathering, that threatened a storm ; others look- 
ed with distrust upon the attitude assumed by 
the democratic press, preparatory to the election 
of a new house of legislature by universal suf- 
frage. The Government had lulled itself into 
sweet repose, in the happy belief that the re- 
publican party was extinct, or at least so feeble 
it would not venture to bring forth a candidate ; 
but the Siecle, La Presse, and other democratic 
papers, urged their readers to do their duty as 
electors, and to express their opinions, quietly 
but boldly, whether satisfied or not with the 
proceedings of the present Government, by 
voting conscientiously either for Government 
candidates or for their political friends. 

This unexpected appeal raised the indigna- 
tion of the Government organs, (of which there 
are many,) and they poured their venom upon 
the opposition party without fear of a warning 
from the police. The democratic press re- 
mained cool and dignified in its defence, re- 
strained to the narrow limits of the present 
press law; but, nevertheless, the appeals of the 
opposition press became so alarming, that the 
Minister of Interior found it necessary to issue 
an address setting forth the good qualities of 
the Emperor, “his deep affection for the dear 
people, the good he had already done, and that 
which he has in store for them, if they will only 
elect the men proposed by the Emperor ;”’ sta- 
ting at the same time that the French Govern- 
ment is the most democratic in the world, and 
that it is based upon the most liberal principles 
of self-.goverr ment. 

The Government as well as the opposition 
candidatee placarded their political views all 
over the city, thus giving, for a few days, the 
aspect of a revival of political liberty. 

On Sunday the 2lst and Monday the 224 
of June, the elections took place, and they 
were conducted in the most orderly and quiet 
manner. On Tuesday, the result of the elec- 
tions within the city was made known. The 
Government elected four, the opposition three, 
leaving three wards without the election of a 
candiéate, caused from a want of union among 
the democrats upon one candidate. According 
to the law, however, another election will take 
place in the early part of this month. The 
opposition will carry at least two, if not three 
candidates more, having wisely united upon 
one only for each ward. 

In many of the large cities of France, the 
opposition candidates were elected; and, in 
nearly all the departments, the opposition can- 
didates ran well. Notwithstanding the intrigues 
practiced by the Government, and its influence, 
it moved heaven and earth to elect its own can- 
didates. 

This is the first warning given to Louis Na- 
poleon, who may see in it that he is not so 


popular as he thought; his brother monarchs 
na davht will olen he convinood that dowiUCTacy 


is still alive, notwithstanding the thousands of 
bayonets with which they thought to bring the 
people under the old yoke of tyranny. 

The excitement has subsided for the present, 
and the interest of the public is now directed 
towards the saloons of paintings of 1857, opened 
to the public the 15th of June. The expecta- 
tions of those who had visited and admired the 
unrivalled collection brought together from all 
parts of the civilized world in 1855, were far 
too great to be realized by the inferior collection 
now exhibited at the Palais de Industrie. I 
do not, however, mean to say that, among the 
2,715 paintings there exhibited, there are not 
many of great worth, by distinguished artists, 
and also some painted by young artists who 
promise eminence. 

There is some dissatisfaction existing among 
the resident artists in Paris, on account of the 
great number of paintings rejected by the com- 
missioners. The quantity of inferior ones 
exhibited leaves me to conjecture that many of 
those rejected must be exceedingly bad; and 
we hope that it will serve as a lesson to those 
who indulge in the idea that taste is talent, and 
that they will be induced hereafter to choose a 
better and more useful career than that of the 
manufacture of bad pictures. Is it not moat 
singular that the greater portion of those bless- 
ed with taste for the fine arts think themselves 
endowed with true genius; and the most exe- 
crable dauber claims the same patronage from 
the public as the best artist, and, if not idolized 
like deserving masters, scciety and its want of 
refined taste is blasphemed in the strongest 
terms. There must be a contagion existing in 
paint ; for scarcely have the most of youug ar- 
tists taken the pallet in harid, than that worst 
of all enemies to progress, blind vanity, intrudes 
itself, to inflate them to succh a degree that they 
think themselves set apart from the rest of bu- 
mavity, indulging in the erroneous idea that 
society is not sufficiently advanced and en- 
lightened to appreciate their works. 

Now for a word about the gifted ones. There 
are five of H. Vernet’s pictures in this exhibi- 
tion, Bataille de ’ Alma, of which I have already 
spoken in an article upon the collection made 
by Prince Napoleon in the Baltic; a fine 
equestrian portrait of the Emperor entering the 
Tuilleries, guarded by a Zouave and a gen 
d’arme of the Imperial guard; a fulllength 
portrait of Marshal Bosq:2et, another of Marshal 
Canrobert, and a third of Marshal Pelissier, Duc 
de Malakoff. Horace Vernet is so well known in 
the United States, that I will not attempt here 
to expatiate on the freedom of his style and the 
life that characterizes his pictures. His works 
are fall of spirit, and it is a great pity that he 
does not excel in coloring as he does in com- 
position. 

On o canvas of tremendous size, Charles 
Louis Muller has attempted to give an idea of 
the brilliant reception of Queen Victoria at 
Saint Cloud. This picture belo ngs to the Em- 
peror. The composition is goo d, but the only 
value such pictures can possibly’ have hereafter 
is a historical one, and, like all euch paintings, 
it contains an endless number of good portraits. 








_ Amongst the smaller pictures , there are many 
little gems by Meisonnier ; two, in particular, 


pleased me greatly—A Painter, and A Man at 
his Window. The Emperor bought one of these 
master-pieces a short time since, six inches 
square, for five thousand dollars, to present to 
Queen Victoria. These gems are highly fin- 
ished ; the drawing is perfect, and the coloring 
beautiful. 
Gerome also has quite a number; one, in 
particular, struck me as being exceedingly 
beautiful, called La Sortie d'un Bal Masque. A 
duel has taken place, where a person disguised 
as @ clown is wounded and supported in a re- 
clining posture by several persons, also in cos- 
tume ; the grouping is skillful and spirited, the 
coloring beautiful, and the faces most expres- 
sive. The Empress purchased to a great 
amount from this master. Hamon has also 
quite a number there; I was disappointed, 
however, for they do not compare with one of 
his exhibited at the Beaux Arts in 1855, an 
Idylle called ma soeur n’y est pas. The 
Chained Butterfly is also good, and the subject 
suited to his subdued style of painting. 
Monginot exhibits some fruit pieces that put 
nature to the blush. 
Among the distinguished landscape painters 
are Xavier de Cock, a young Belgian, who 
—— to become celebrated. Francois Mil- 
et, Saint Marcel, Daubigny, Rousseau, have 
all exposed fine pictures. L’Hiver dans la 
grande Russie, Les Champs deble de la Petite 
Russie, and others, are most beautiful land- 
scapes, painted by Aivasovsky, a Russian, giv- 
ing & conclusive evidence that art does not ex- 
clusively belong to southern regions. Stevens, 
a young Belgian who is also on the road to 
fame, exposes several excellent pictures; Le 
Chien et la Mouche, Le Chienet la Donairiere, 
with several others. 
Three Americans only were admitted—Mr. 
Cranch, Mr. May, and Mr. Dana; the first has 
exposed four landscapes, two of which are ad- 
mirable; both are scenes taken from the forest 
at Fontainebleau. Mr. Cranch depicts those 
beautiful contrasts of light and shade produced 
by an autumnal sun piercing through luxuriant 
foliage most exquisitely ; his pictures are bril- 
liant in coloring, and yet full of atmosphere ; 
and his copies from nature are most success- 
ful. Mr. May’s portrait of Miss Rogers, of 
Philadelphia, is graceful, and is a very good 
likeness, painted in the modern French style. 
It is to be regretted that Mr. May did not 
bring back from England his Zouaves, to be 
exposed here. It isa very good picture, and 
shows that Mr. May is not only a good colorist, 
but that he is also possessed of a happy talent 
for composition. 
Both the above-mentioned artists promise 
much; and, as an American, I feel proud of 
them. Mr. Dana’s pictures I have not yet seen. 
In my next, I hope to be able to say more about 
this exhibition, which is so extensive that it 
would take weeks of close examination to ap- 
preciate the merits of one-tenth part of it. 
The Empress gave Count Kiseleff a special 
audience on the 17th of last month. He pre- 
sented to her Majesty, in the name of the Dow- 
ager Empress of Russia, the order of the first 
class of Saint Catherine. This order was cre- 
ated in Russia on the 6th cf December, 1714, 
in memory of the heroic conduct of the Em- 
press Catherine, and of her presence of mind 
at the time of the battle of Pruth, fought against 
the Turks. It was first destined to recompense 
the gentlemen of the Court forming only one 
class of chevaliers ; but Paul first created a 
second class of members in 1797, composed 
of the ladies of honor of the Empress, and of 
strangers of high rank. The present Empress 
of Russia is the grand mistress of the order. 
The grand cross is set with diamonds, and 
ornamented in the middle with an image of St. 


sufficient confidence in me to lend me a guinea?’ 
‘ Oh, yes,’ said the author of Black-Eyed Susan, 
‘IT have all the confidence, but I haven't the 
guinea,’ ” 

The notice of poor Jerrold’s death in the 
— concludes with the following trib- 
ute: 

“A generosity which knew no limit—not 
even the limit of his banker—led him into 
trials from which a colder man would have 
easily escaped. To give all that he possessed 
to relieve a brother from immediate trouble was 
nothing ; he as willingly mortaaged his future 
for a friend, as another would bestow his ad- 
vice or his blessing. And yet this man was ac- 
cused ofill-nature! If every one who received 
@ kindness at his hands should lay a flower on 
his tomb, a mountain of roses would rise on the 
last resting-place of Douglas Jerrold.” 

A few more of his puns are recorded in the 
Sunday Times : 

“Jerrold was an excessively nervous man, 
and on the first representation of any of his 
pieces, suffered indescribable torments. A 
brother dramatist—remarkable for his success- 
fal specimens of ‘ fair adaptation or imitations ’ 
from the French—on one such occasion sought 
to rally the trembling scribe by stating that he 
himself never felt any nervousness on the first 
production of his own pieces. ‘Oh, my boy,’ 
said Douglas, ‘ but then you are always so sure 
of success. Your pieces have all been tried 
before.’ 

“He asked me one day, in the green-room of 
the Haymarket, what could be John Oxeeford’s 
motive in translating ‘ Tartuffe,’ when there al- 
ready existed an English version of the play, 
(meaning ‘The Hypocrite,’) with which the 
public were very well satisfied. I told him I 
supposed the piece had been ‘ done to order.’ 

““ Yes,’ he said, ‘that must be it; and I 
have no doubt that it will be done to a good 
many orders.’ ” 

“A specimen of the genus ‘swell’ entered 
the room, and introduced himself to Jerrold. 
His excuse for that liberty was mutual acquaint- 
ance with an actress, more remarkable for her 
beauty and talents than for—well, than for 
other recommendations. 

“ The swell said, ‘I believe you know a very 
particular friend of mine, Mrs, : 

“*¢T have met with an actress of that name,’ 
Jerrold replied. ‘But she cannot be the very 
particular friend you allude to.’ 

“¢ Pardon me, it is the same person.’ 

“¢Pardon me, the lady I speak of is not 
very particular,’ ” 





Lupicrovs Scenz.—The following ludicrous 
scene is copied from an article in the April 
number of Blackwood’s, entitled “A Remon- 
strance with Dickens.” 

“ One of the msst shameful recollections of 
our almost irreproachable life lies at the door 
of the mad wag, Dickens. We were attending 
service in a cathedral in a city where we 
were a stranger, and had been shown into a 
pew already occupied by two old ladies. For a 
time, we behaved with our wonted decorun, till 
some absurdity, committed by the elder Weller, 
of which we had been reading the night before, 
rose up to haunt us. Had we been in the open 
air, a good laugh would have relieved us; but, 
cabined, cribbed, confined, as it was, the risi- 
bility expanded, till our form swelled visibly, 
our face grew purple, and we saw a medical 
man in the next pew feel in his waistcoat pocket, 
as he anxiously watched the veins in our fore- 
head. The choral symphonies of the anthem 
invested Mr. Weller’s image with fifty-fold ab- 
surdity, blending him, as they did, in his top- 
boots and shawl with angels, ever bright and 
fair. Despairing of our ability to prevent an 





Catherine. The ribbon, formerly blue, is now 
deep red, edged with a narrow stripe of silver, 
bearing upon it the following motto—“ Pour 
Vamour de la Patrie,” embroidered in silver. 
On the back of the jowel there is a nest of ea- 
glets, represented at the top of a tower; at the 
bottom there are two eagles, holding serpents 
in their beaks, on the point of soaring up with 
this food to their little ones. 2quat munia 
compario, is the device of the emblem. 

The Dowager Empress of Russia, on her way 
through Switzerland, stopped at Bienal, to visit 
the tomb of her former governess, Mademoi- 
selle Marguerite de Wildermuth. The Em- 
press really had a filial affection for that worthy 
lady, who educated her at the Court of Berlin. 
Her Majesty had been there in 1838, to visit 
her governess, who was then on her death-bed, 
and who died shortly afterwards. The Em- 
press wept for her loss as for that of a second 
mother, to which denomination she was enti- 
tled; for, on her death-bed, Queen Louisa of 
Prussia intrusted her daughter to the care of 
that good lady, who brought her up to be one 
of the most amiable of sovereigns, beloved and 
respected by all. Mademoiselle Wildermuth 
willed several precious souvenirs to her royal 
pupil, and intrusted her nephew with the mis- 
sion to return the correspondence they had 
never ceased. This nephew was lately received 
by the Empress at Nice with touching kind- 
ness. Such a mark of gratitude, manifested 
twenty years after the death of the superior 
person who inspired it, is a noble example given 
to all families, not only of Europe, but of the 
United States. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dovetas Jerkotp.—Poor Douglas Jerrold 
was buried yesterday. Dickens and Thackeray, 
Albert Smith and Tom Taylor, Buckstone and 
Matthews, Sir Joseph Paxton and Monkton 
Milnes, John Foster and Hepworth Dixon, ac- 
companied his coffin to the grave. The Athe- 
neum says of him: ; 

“ His place among the wits of our own time 
is clear enough. He had less frolic than Theo- 
dore Hook, less elaborate humor than Sidney 
Smith, less quibble and quaintness than Thomas 
Hood. But he surpassed all these in intellectu- 
al flash and strength. His wit was all steel 
points, and his talk was like squadrons of lan- 
cers in evolutions. Not one pun, we have 
heard, is to be found in his writings. His wit 
stood nearer to poetic fancy than to broad hu- 
mor. The exquisite confusion of his tipsy gen- 
tleman, who, after scraping the door for an hour 
with his latch-key, leans back and exclaims, 
‘By Jove! some scoundrel has stolen—stolen— 
the key-hole!’ comes as near farce as any of 
hia illustrations. x cplehrated dafinitinn af 
Dogmatism, as ‘ Puppyism come to maturity, 
looks like a happy pun—but is something far 
more deep and philosophic. Between this, 
however, and such fancies as his description of 
Australia—‘ a land so fat that if you tickle it 
with a straw, itlaughs with a harvest ’—the dis- 
tance is not so great. In his earlier time, be- 
fore age and success had mellowed him to his 
best, he was sometimes accused of ill-nature—a 
charge which he vehemently resented, and 
which seemed only ludicrous to those privileg- 
ed with his friendship. To folly, pretence, and 
assumption, he gave no quarter, though in fair 
fight ; and some of those who tried lances with 
him, long remembered his home thrust. We 
may give two instances without offence, for the 
combatants are all gone from the scene. One 
of those playwrights who occupied old Drury, 
under the French, against whom he waged 
ceaseless war of epigram, was describing him- 
self as suffering from fever of the brain. * Cour- 
age, my good fellow,’ says Jerrold, ‘there is no 
foundation for the fact.’ When the flight of 
Guizot and Louis Philippe from Paris was the 
fresh talk of London, a writer of no great parts 
was abusing the revolution and pitying Guizot. 
‘You see, he observed, ‘Guizot and I are 
both historians—we row in the same boat.’ 
‘ Aye, aye,’ says Jerrold, ‘tut not with the 
same sculls.’ Yet scch personal encounters 
were bat the play of the pantier. No man ever 
used such powers with greater gentleness. In- 
deed, to speak the plain trath, his fault asa 
man—if it be a fault—was a too great tender- 
ness of heart. He could never say‘ No.’ His 
purse—when he had a purse—was at every 
man’s service, a8 were also his time, his pen, 
and his influence in the world. If he i 
a shilling, somebody would get sixpence of it 
from him. He had a lending Look, of which 
many took advantage. The first time he ever 








saw Tom Dibdin, that worthy g entlamen and 
song-writer said to him, ‘ Young) ster, have you 


explosion, and feeling the danger becoming 
each moment imminent, for India rubber itself 
must have given way under the accumulating 
pressure, we suddenly dived with our head 
under the shelf, on which the prayer-book rested, 
and laughed silently, while our tears dropped 
like rain upon the footstool. 

“We were beginning to grow calm, when, 
looking round, we saw the two old ladies re- 
garding us with pious horror through their 
spectacles, and sidling off to their own end of 
the pew. This set us off again, and down went 
our heads, in a vain, ostrich-like attempt at con- 
cealment, for our shoulders and back, convul- 
sively agitated from nape to wristband, told o 
the internal struggle, to say nothing of sounds 
that occasionally broke forth, noways resem- 
bling the responses. Conscious that prebendary 
and preceptor were regarding us from their 
eminence, we again raised our head with des- 
perate gravity, and shall never forget the agony 
of shame with which we beheld an aged ver- 
ger sternly approaching, while two church- 
wardens were quitting their pews with the 
faces of men determined to discharge s pain- 
ful duty. Nevertheless, at the instigation 
of old Weller, cff we went again in a fit, now 
quite audible, and were eventually marched 
down the centre aisle, between two rows of faces, 
fixed in devout horror, with our handkerchief 
crammed nearly down our throat, and our 
watery eyes starting out of our head, like land 
crabs, and so, turning a corner, out under the 
old Saxon archway into the churchyard, where 
we exasperated the verger and church-wardens 
to frenzy by sitting down on a tombstone and 
giving full vent to our mirth. Next day, all re- 
pentant, we waited upon the dean, who, being 
himself a Pickwickian, gave us absolution in the 
most kindly way, and we caused a copy of 
“ Pickwick” to be bound in morocco and gold, 
with the inscription, “from a penitent Sab- 
bath-breaker,” which is to this day conspicuous 
on a shelf of the Episcopal library.” 


A Mipyicut Apparition.—In Wisconsin, in 
the midst of the terrible storm which prevailed 
on the night of Saturday, some of the residents 
on the line of the Beloit and Madison railroad 
heard, at midnight, the very unusual sound of 
a railway train thundering along the track. 
Many sprang from their beds, and looked out 
into the darkness, and the lightning revealed 
to their astonished eyes glimpses of a baggage 
car and two passenger cars rushing by without 
locomotive or tender, and not a soul to be seen 
on board. Occurring at the time when the 
fierce storm, with its heavy thunder and lurid 
lightning, was prevailing, the event assumed to 
many minds a supernatural character, and 
there were those even who longed for the day 
te ovurc, wick taveusblieg wus toy fa wot amuct bo 
aware that superstition and credulity are not 
yet banished from the earth. It was just the 
night for such a thing to happen, according to 
all the established rules laid down for ghosts 
and demons to indulge their fearful revels. In 
the morning, a locomotive containing an engi 
neer and conductor came quietly by, and the 
people learned that the cars they had seen 
were nothing more or lees than runaways. 
They had been standing on the track at Fort- 
ville; the high wind had started them; as 
they were on a down grade, all attempt to stop 
them, after they had got under way, was use- 
less; and so they went rushing along the inclined 
rails, with gradually accelerating speed, till, 
several miles distant, coming upon & level, the 
force of their forward motion was exhausted, 
and they brought up at Afton, where the con- 
ductor found them, uninjured. A very good 
ghost story was thus spoiled. 


Many-Hornep Ditemma.—We could not 
wale amused at the centralizing efforts of a 
man on Main street, the other night. He had 
been to some grocery, and was walking along 
the pavement with a cabbage under each arm, 
gome potatoes in the bosom of his shirt, a beef 
steak in one hand and two pullets in the other, 
besides a brick or two in his hat. Here tis 
troubles commenced. He dropped one cab- 
bage ; stooped to pick it up ; spilled his pote 
toes ; laid down the steak and chickens; put 
the potatoes in his pockets ; the cabbage in -y 
bosom ; meanwhile, one chicken travelled off ; 
laid the cabbages down, and started in _ pur- 
suit of the truant chicken; caught it; ~oee 
chicken No. 2 had taken leg bail; w ee 
chicken No. 1 between the two a. o- aa 
stone, and made after No. 2; captur a ; = 
when we left, was trying to arrange matters 


i f carriage, to the infinite amuse- 
paar of quite & rors | of lookers-on.—Keokuk 


LORD NAPIER’S ADDRESS AT THE COM- 
MENCEMENT OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 


_ Geytiemen: I might be justified in plead- 
ing to you the excuse of one who is little used 
to give utterance to his sentsments in public 
assemblies. I have rarely ventured beyond the 
circle of diplomatic service, and diplomacy, you 
know, is a silent craft. [Laughter.| The in- 
ability under which I should labor on all occa- 
sions is peculiarly apparent to me, after what 
we have heard to-day, when, as the Minister of 
England, I am invited to stand before an au- 
dience which embodies the intelligence and 
science of America, and to cast down my feeble 
rod in the presence of the Great Magician of 
Massachusetts. [Loud applause | 

Old Cambridge in England ought to have 
sent to young Cambridge in America a more 
authorized representative. I am not furnished 
with credentials from the Courts of Learning; 
yet, in these courts, I passed the most agreeable 
period of my life; and if I had been a faithful 
instead of a vagrant son, I could not bear a 
warmer affection to the good academic mother, 
8o bountiful and so forgiving, so prodigal of en- 
couragements, and so patient of neglect. In 
consequence of this connection, however trans- 
itory and undistinguished, I can now revive 
the recollections of Trinity in the halls of Har- 
vard, and mingle a grateful memory of a Whew- 
ell and a Sedgwick with the satisfaction which 
I feel in being presented to this society, a so- 
ciety which is dignified by the pen of a Prescott, 
by the voice of an Everett, by the muse of a 
Longfellow, and which deplores the incompara- 
ble pencil of an Allston. [Applause.] 
And, gentlemen, while I contemplate this 
new Cambridge, I fancy there is a useful charm 
in the community of old familiar names. These 
common names are the voices of the land ; they 
ery aloud from the ground, to remind us of the 
duties and the claims of kindred blood. As I 
stand in this hall, beneath the portraits of men 
whose lives were the basis and whose example 
is the nerve of national greatness, I feel how 
deep is the relationship, how close the resem- 
blance of the two Universities, and that the 
chief distinction is that of age. 
The President has spoken of your alma mater 
as of an ancient personage. You will forgive 
me if I regard a couple of centuries as a light 
matter in the life of a woman, |Jaughter and 
applause; ] and Iam confident that she will per- 
mit me to assure her, with distinguished respect, 
that she is still young. [Great laughter.] The 
figure of our great seminary appears to me 
magnificent and sedate; not careless, certainly, 
of her useful calling or of the obligation which 
a glorious past imposes on the present; but, 
pointing gladly to her accumulated monuments 
of piety, of labor, and of taste, and showing in 
her mien something of the maturity and repose 
of accomplished fame. Here the divinity of the 
lace is also graced with the rich inheritance of 
ime, brought from beyond the sea, graced 
also with the benefactions of her children, and 
with the recent rewards of independent exer- 
tion; but she moves with the lightness of youth 
and hope, and bends her ardent gave on the 
anticipated triumphs of vast futurity. 
Gentlemen, may you long retain and success- 
fully strengthen your collegiate and corporate 
forms. It is not necessary to state to you how 
much these venerable institations of associated 
life contribute to discipline and elevate the 
mind. You know what high emulations they 
excite, what durable friendships they consoli- 
date, what treasures of after recollection they 
gather in. To the impatient student or the 
remote observer, the collegiate rule may appear 
a burden or a yoke; but to the great family of 
ripe University men, whom I have the honor 
to address, to those who have long abandoned 
the Academy for the Senate or the Bar, for the 
pulpit or the mart, for the camp or for the deck, 
how priceless are the thoughts of the common 
library and common walk. of the common chap- 
el and the common meal! 
Gentlemen, I am deeply sensible of the 
commendation which the honorable chairman 
has bestowed upon the discoveries of my an- 
cestor in the mathematics, and in the inferior 
but not contemptible services which other mem- 
bers of the family have rendered in the depart- 
ments of letters and of arms. We cannot dis- 
card, and we may not despise, the feelings of 
relationship and descent; and the heart, if not 
the reason, will ever justify an emotion of pride, 
when we are associated, even in a remote and 
retrospective manner, with examples of honor 
or of learning. 
My ancestor lived in the border-time of fable 
and of truth, when numbers were still half en- 
slaved to necromancy, and when the orb of sci- 
ence was seen darkly through the clouded glass 
of magical superstitions. Bacon was only be- 
ginning to raise the fabric of knowledge on the 
foundation of experiment. It is strange that 
the vigils of a recluse, who communed in 8 
feudal castle with the then mysterious world of 
figures and of signs, should, after the lapse of 
nearly three hundred years, be recommending 
his posterity to the benevolence of an American 
college. Such, gentlemen, is the vitality and 
protective power of genius. Let me now give 
you a still greater proof of the estimation in 
which my ancestor has been held on the soil of 
the United States. I lately had the honor of 
visiting Mr. Custis, of Arlington, to inspect the 
relics of Washington. The first object which 
Mr. Custis exhibited to me was a small engra- 
ving, which he said had hung for a length of 
time at Mount Vernon, in the private apartment 
of the President, and which must have some 
connection with my name. You may imagine 
my surprise and gratification, when I found that 
it was the portrait of John Napier, the inventor 
of logarithms. [Loud applause.] I shall now 
be taxed with presumption in presenting to the 
University Library a copy of the life of the in- 
ventor, with an analysis of his works, by my 
relative, Mr. Mark Napier, a book which blends 
the accuracy of a philosopher with the fondness 
of a descendant. { Cheers. | 
The honor that has been conferred upon me 
by an invitation to this celebration, and the re- 
ception which I have met with here, are the 
continuation of that universal welcome which I 
have experienced in the United States. In this 
general kindness I not only recognise the hos- 
pitality of the nation, which is always bestowed 
before it is deserved, but a manifestation of 
that affection for England which is kindled in 
the raraaaes 9 Amarioan heart, and which 
is ever bursting forth in some act of court sy 
and assistance. [Applause.] I see in this re- 
ception, too, in the language of the President, 


tho 


jesty the Queen, for the ancient crown which 
is so gently and so wisely worn. [ Applause. | 
It is gratifying to me to observe that the thought- 
ful views and benevolent labors of the Prince 
Consort, in the cause of industry, education, 
and art, have elicited that admiration in Amer- 
ica which they have commanded at home. [Ap- 
plause.] These are the studies which beseem 
the vicinity of a popular throne and the father 
of an English sovereign. [Cheers. | , 
The President has offered his kind wishes 
that my residence in America may be agreea- 
ble, and that the exercise of my oficial duties 
may be prosperous and profitable to our re- 
spective countries. J am one of those who 
believe that the cordiality which is so apparent 
in our literary and social positions will soon 
be fully and permanent reflected in our in- 
ional correspondence. 
ear anne anoatlan had finally ceased 
between America and England, an abundant 
 aftergrowth of animosities and disputes sprang 
up, which have been gradually and success- 
ively cleared away. [Applause. | i We are o 
gaged at this moment in the extirpation 0 ‘. 
root of difference, which I believe to be the 
last. [Great applause.| It cannot be oe 
by one-sided and precipitate action. It we 
yield to the well-adjusted efforts of mutua 
good will. The views of my Government are 
conciliatory, their declarations are sae . 
The same trust may be swag tr tery policy 
and candor of the American : 
gentlemen, our relations = on oa rac 
ner parcesreoc wet "of the —— prc ne 
the scrutiny and commen 

hey are oxPvigilant organs of opinion—the 
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Legislature, the public meeting, and the press, 


and your response, a sign of respect for her Ma- | 
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This is not to be deplored; theee agencies are 
the noble and useful concomitants of a free 
constitution. But the powers which are re- 
tained by the people in our respective countries 
are accompanied by responsibilities of a mo- 
mentous character. 


It would be a lamentable circumstarce, if 


the honest and salutary intentions of the two 
Governments for the settlement of our last 
controversy should be embarrassed on either 


side, or in any quarter, by the asperities of 


unreflecting discussion, or the impulses of way- 
ward patriotism. I have nothing to ask from 
the Society in which we are met, or from the 
cultivated and opulent community of Boston, 
but the continuation of their faver. Societies 
and communities such as these are always the 
great reserves of political prudence and con- 
setvative feeling; but I invoke the generosity 
and moderation of those who are mixed in the 


tumult and embarked on the enterprise of 


every-day political life. I do not ask for si- 
lence—for silence would be darkness, and we 
have nothing to cenceal. [Loud applause.] 


I ask for patience, for incredulity of evil, for 


confidence in good, [applause,] for that mag- 
nanimity which will be well bestowed in smooth- 


ing the path to ene Peace, when there 
or the past, and no 


shall be no reproaches _pas 
jealousies of the future. [Enthusiastic cheers. | 
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A HARD CASE. 


In 1850, William L. Chaplin, of New York, 
was arrested in the District of Columbia, on the 
charge of aiding in the escape of two slaves. 
At the earnest solicitation of his friends, Selby 
Parker, William Blanchard, and David A. Hall, 
citizens of this place, two of them, at least, not 
identified with the Anti-Slavery cause, gener- 
erously became his sureties to the amount of 
$6,000. A sum of money, covering a portion 
of this, was put in their hands as a guaranty; 
but, Chaplin having also been arrested on a 
‘similar charge in Maryland, and bail demanded 
to the amount of $19,000, at the urgent solici- 
tation of his friends, they surrendered this 
money, 80 that the necessary bail might be se- 
cured in Maryland, on the express assurance 


that it should be refunded them. 


f,Chaplin failed to appear, his recognizance 
was forfeited, that money was never repaid, and 
the gentlemen above named were held respon- 
sible. By the exertions of disinterested parties 
at the North, they were enabled to pay $3,500, 
leaving $2,500. The Marshal was forbearing, 
but the time has come when delay can be ac- 


corded no longer. One of the number, Mr. 
Parker, a man of limited means, has been sold 


out at a ruinous sacrifice, to satisfy but a part 


of the law’s demands, and the same process 
hangs over the others, their property about to 
be advertised. 

In their extremity they appeal to the liberal 
men of the country, and we do hope that it may 
be generously responded to. They ought to be 
saved from harm. Twenty-five hundred dollars 
is a very heavy burden for them, but, distributed 
among some thousands of Anti-Slavery men, is 
no burden at all. 

Contributions in their aid may be sent to the 
Editor of the National Era. 





CHAPLIN BAIL FUND, 


The Editor of the Era acknowledges the 
receipt of the following sums, on account of 
Chaplin’s Bail : 


Before acknowledged - - - - - $175.85 





Congregational Church, Pittsfield, O. 8.39 
W.Bi Dodge ---+--- + + - 10.00 
S.W.Stwrong --+--+--+- +--+: - 1.00 
Slocum Howland - - - - - - - 25.00 

Total - - « « - - $221.24 





Our confidence in the permanent Union of 
these States rests, as we have elsewhere said, 
in its necessity ; for there is an inherent force 
in a highest and best policy, which, in well-dis- 
posed circumstances, compels its adoption. If 
human wisdom ard goodness are very far short 
of perfection, so human folly and wickedness 
are rigidly limited. God made man purposely, 
and He is not to be altogether disappointed in 
him. The unreasoning instincts oblige the 
birds and beasts to adopt the best order of 
their social existence ; and there is an impulse 
in motives proportioned to their intrinsic worth, 
which men cannot disobey. The rational con- 
viction and the happy experience of the bene- 
fits and blessings of the Federal Union, are 
ample securities for its indefinite continuance. 


But the absurdity, the virtual impossibility, of 
@ severance of the Union, stands out in the 
fact that a dissolution could really make no 
change in the relations of the sister States, 
which would remove any of the complaints or 
grievances against the common Government. 
Under the Constitution, not one of the States 
can interfere with the concerns of another, 
more than it could and would if the bond were 
broken; and no one of them is any more respon- 
sible for the institutions of another, than if 
that other were a foreign or even a hostile 
Burn the Constitution, and sink Wash- 
ington city into a Virginia township, the States 
will stand to each other just as they stand now. 
This point is not sufficiently well understood. 
It is generally supposed that the powers grant- 
ed to the Federal Government are surrender. 
ings of State sovereignty in exchange for the 
advantages of political union. An intelligent 
examination will show that nothing is given 
up by the compact which would not be put 
upon the same cr a similar basis by treaty be- 
tween independent States lying in each other's 
vicinity. The German Kingdoms and States 
are just as much compelled by the sympathies 
and necessities of contiguity “ to guaranty to 
each other their respective forms of Govern- 
ment, to protect each other from invasion, and, 
on application of the Legislature or Executive, 
against domestic violence,” as we are by the 


State. 


fourth section of the fourth article. 


So far as internal order and institutions are 
concerned, no change can be made to exempt 
from interference or relieve from responsibility 
any party to the compact, for it nowhere touch- 


es these things. 


A party in the North, we are aware, claims 
that the Constitution gives power to the Fede- 
ral Government to abolish Slavery in all the 
States. Its advocates rest their argument on 
such points as these: “The United States 
shall guaranty to every State in this Union a 
republican form of Government.” But if guar- 
anty even meant enforce or compel, which it 
does not, & republic does not mean a State in 
which all the inhabitants are either personally 
or politically free. There is nothing in the hiatc- 
ry of republican States which sustains this idea. 
Old Rome and the States of Greece were slave- 
holding, par excellence, when they were the 
fiercest republics and democracies. The Com. 
monwealth in England did not emancipate any 
disfranchised classes. Sex, alienage, pauper. 
ism, and infancy, get none of their claims al- 
lowed or evils redressed by republics, merely 
because they are such; and the word cannot 
be strained to mean more than a government 
by the free people of a State, with its fanction- 
aries elected at longer or shorter intervals, This 
clause of the Constitution is therefore much too 


weak to support the right of leg 


thority, 
slave States. 


in 


the effect of that fact i 
tion and pplication, 


OF : islative, judicial 
and military interference, by the Federal - 
with the domestic institutions of the 


All the other grounds for this theory are found 
the amendments to the Constitution, and they 
are all disposed of by one conclusive fact, and 
n their proper construc- 


amendments gives any power at all to the Fed- 
eral Government—every one of them is in re- 
straint of its powers. They declare what Con- 
gress shall not do. They neither say nor mean 
to say anything that the States shall do, nor 
give the slightest shadow of right to the Union 
to compel them to do anything. For instance, 
when the seventh article declares that “no per- 
son shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law,” the only endura- 
ble construction is, that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall not so deprive any person. If a 
sovereign State will do so, the General Govern- 
ment has no power given it to interfere ; it has 
no responsibility for the wrong; nor has any 
other State in the Union, or any citizen of any 
State, anything more to do with it, as a member 
of the body politic, than if the wrong were the 
deed of the Chinese or Russian authorities. 
The conscience of Massachusetts is simply 
impertinent when it takes the sins of South Car- 
olina against personal liberty into its Federal 
responsibilities. Conscienti: is not a 
thing to be complained of or discouraged ; but 
gratuitous repentance for other people’s offances, 
and unauthorized responsibility for their trans- 
gressions, requires a different treatment. There 
is something so Godlike in the impulse to reform 
all the world’s evils, that good men are apt to 
presume the duty, and assume the right to ef- 
fect it by all the means in their power ; wherein 
they depart from the method of the Divine 
Providence, and do much mischief accordingly. 
It would be better for men not to undertake the 
destiny of their native planet until they thor- 
oughly understand how all the stars move in 
their courses, for fear they might be tempted to 
relieve its oscillations by running it out of the 
solar system altogether. 

If the Constitution, rightly and plainly inter- 
preted by its intention, its provisions, and its 
best uses, turns out to be nothing but a per- 
manent treaty of amity between sovereignties, 
so far as regards the policy of each State, the 
risk of conflict and wrong of compromise, if 
any there be, can occur only in the joint ar- 
rangement of the common domain, the territo- 
rial property of the Union. Here the estimate 
of the good or evil resulting from the Confeder- 
acy must be determined by looking to the state 
of things which would have followed if the Fed- 
eral Union had not been formed, or were at any 
time dissolved. The Union can be charged or 
credited only with the difference of the destiny 
which it induces upon the regions outside of the 
original limits of the States which formed the 
compact. 

Whoever will candidly explore the probabili- 
ties contained in this proposition, will not be so 
confident of his conclusions for or against the 
Union as to make them a ground of any policy 
or opinion which would have a great catastro- 
phe to answer for. 

Virginia gave up to the General Government 
the Northwest Territory, and consented to the 
exclusion of Slavery from its limits. The Lou- 
isiana country and Florida were purchased, and 
Slavery has possession of them. Texas was an- 
nexed, and admitted under the slave system. 
California, New Mexico, and Utah, were ac- 
quired from Mexico, and their institutions in 
this respect are in part to be yet determined. 
The rule of occupation and Government for all 
the unsettled public domain, which seems now 
to be inaugurated by the Federal authorities, 
is perhaps sufficiently defined by the phrase 
Squatter Sovereignty. 





Balancing the Northwest Territory against 

the Louisiana and Florida purchases, and Cali- 
fornia against whatever may happen to the rest 

of the Mexican Conquest and the Texan An- 

nexation; or, all that must be free in all 

the Northwest region bounded by the Pacific 

and the foreign dominions to the north- 

ward of us, against all that may perchance 

become slave territory in the South and West of 

our extended and extending public domain, 

will any one undertake to charge the Confed- 

eracy with mischief to either of the antagonist 
interests which might otherwise have been pre- 
vented ? 

Squatter Sovereignty would have been the 
charter and rule, if there had been no union, so 
far, at least, as the territories acquired since the 
year 1800 are concerned. Its chances would 
most probably have been the fate of all the un- 
organized domain, however owned or claimed. 
Will some one concerned to settle this question 
and its responibilities undertake to determine 
the respective loss and gain to the opposing in- 
terests which may be justly posted to the ac- 
count of the Federal Government ? 

Our answer to the man of conscience and re- 
sponsibility would be, you cannot show clearly 
that you have either done good or evil in the 
earth through your citizenship and delegated 
action under the Constitution ; and, to the man 
of policy and interest, on either side of Mason 
and Dixon, we would very confidently make 
the same reply. Could Massachusetts or New 
York have made a free State of Kentucky or 
Tennessee, if there had been no Union? Could 
Virginia have hindered Ohio, Indiana, and II- 
linois, though they were her own domain, from 
becoming free communities, if she had not 
given them up to the Federal power? 


These questions must be settled with assu- 
rance, both in reference to moral rectitude and 
economical advantage, before judgment may 
be justly pronounced against the action of the 
United States in the past, and the policy of the 
nation in the future can be deliberately 
changed. 

It will be observed, that in this article we are 
not speaking for ourselves; that we are not bal- 
ancing the right against the wrong, speaking 
from our own convictions of duty, or relieving 
or burdening any one’s conscience in the mat- 
ter of Slavery. We are only presenting some of 
the points which we suppose must and will set- 


tle the question of Union or dissolution, as often 
as 0 shalt present liself as @ questiun of ery 
moment. 


In a matter legitimately under the jurisdic- 
tion of the individual conscience, we never saw 
any room or necessity for the calculation of 
consequences or expediency. Then a man 
who would preserve his own moral health must 
do right, and leave the sky to stand or fall, as its 
own structure shall determine. But it is a dif- 
ferent matter when a man may do his own duty 
fally, without at all involving himself in the 
final settlement of a question, or of a policy in 
which he is overruled by his associates. Great 
respect is due to that scrupulosity which would 
avoid the least appearance of evil; but there is 
some danger of its degenerating into presump- 
tion and egotism, when it refuses to consider the 
well-being of everybody else in maintaining its 
own sanctity. Monasticigm may be very ear- 
nest and innocent and holy, for aught we know 
or care, for it has an air of insolence and self. 
ishneas about it, which bar its claims toa 
very careful estimate of their value. 
But it is not much to the issue of human 
things, whether capric:ious speculation, or mor- 
bid conscience, or arrogant self-will, or illiberal 
self-interest, consent to the necessary order of 
affairs or not. Nay, even the best of those who 
will not help the world in the way which its un- 
happy exigencies require, must reconcile them- 
selves to be referred to that advanced state of 
things in which by anticipation they are act- 
ing. The institutions and laws of the millennium 
are currently useful for prophecy and criticism. 
The men of the world, who are in the harness, 





to wit; Not one of these 


will listen to them if they are not too importu- 


is in them ; but they will, because, of necessity, 
they must do the work providentially set before 
them. But this thing of retiring from the wick- 
ed world in disgust, and dissolving unions, and 
overturning order, to establish liberty, looks 
often so like contumacy and rebellion, that it 
may well miss the acceptance and respect 
which it challenges. 

The question of Slavery in the United States 
is to be settled in some other way than by se- 
cession southward, or dissolution northward. 
A better spirit must rule the process. It will 
task the wits of masterdom to their utmost, to 
effect the emancipation of our slaves, when they 
eet themselves most heartily to do it. The 
masters only can do it, and the problem before 
us is, how can they be induced to undertake it ? 
The ouly puzzle in the matter of beginning is, 
whether they must get worse first, or whether 
they will begin now, under the conviction that 
they are bad enough already to despair of ben- 
efit or help in that direction. 

There is one thing that they must see and 
feel very soon—which is, that the course of 
things is against them—that there is really no 
hope in legislation, Congressional or judicial— 
none in executive administration — none in 
making compromises or repealing them—none 
in violence, chivalric or rowdy—none in the 
Union, and less out of it—none even in the 
church, split between North and South for this 
very cause. They must see that they are de- 
ceived in all their reliances, betrayed by all 
their friends who have any other hopes than 
those they offer; that itis a world’s circular 
hunt, and that their system is doomed. The 
clear proof of all which is, that after wearing 
out all the possibilities of relief in the Union, 
the irreclaimable see no salvation but in doing 
without its protection hereafter. Oh, the prop- 
agandists have fallen, indeed, when they can 
catch at the proposed importation of volunteer 
Africans into the West Indies. The only practi- 
cable part of the scheme being the precedent 
emancipation of the slaves in Cuba and South 
America. The impracticable being the immi- 
gration, which, moreover, is in no wise necessa- 
ry to the British scheme of equalizing its colo- 
nial labor with its rivals on this continent and 
its islands. That movement does not open the 
slave trade again in disguise, but under dis- 
guise of immigration intends emancipation. 





THE IMPORTATION OF FREE NEGROES. 


The question of importing negroes from Af- 
rica into the British West Indies is under dis- 
cussion in England, and is raising quite an ex- 
citement, at a time when the nation is also 
deeply pondering the insurrection in India. 
The Emperor of France has already author- 
ized an experiment of this kind on the part of 
his Government, and the French islands will 
goon receive an accession of labor from the 
African market. 

The English people—always to be mentioned 
in distinction from the Government or the West 
India planters—the people have taken the alarm, 
and are exclaiming against this dangerous pro- 
posal to revive the slave trade under another 
name. The Government, we judge from the 
debate in the House of Lords, will hardly dare 
to offend the people, by countenancing in any 
wise the proposed measure, though the London 
Times is in its favor : 

“Tn the House of Lords, Lord Brougham 
said he found he had exaggerated the number 
of free negroes about to be conveyed to the 
French colonies from the coast of Africa. He 
understood that the number was not 20,000, as 
he had stated, but 10,000. He was sure that 
no scheme for the revival of the slave trade 
would obtain the assent of the Emperor of the 
French, and he also felt confident that no one 
would regard such a scheme with more suspi- 
cion than his noble friend, Lord Clarendon. 
It must be admitted that there was the greatest 
difference between carrying off free negroes, or 
whatever they might be called, to a slave colo- 
ny, and carrying them to colonies in which Sla- 
very was abolished. Yet, as regarded the Afri- 
cans, even although they might be carried to 
colonies in which Slavery was abolished, yet 
any scheme of this kind ought to be viewed with 
distrust, and to be most carefully and scrupu- 
lously watched. 
“The Earl of Shaftesbury said, that some 
misunderstanding existed with regard to a dep- 
utation that recently waited upon the First 
Lord of the Treasury on this subject. The 
main object of that depuation was to represent 
some facts connected with the increase of the 
slave trade, and the necessity of repressing it, 
not so much on the coast of Africa, as by addi- 
tional gunboats and steamers on the shores of 
Cuba. The want of free labor in some of the 
colonies was certainly a matter of discussion 
among that deputation, and one gentleman 
gave an opinion on that subject. But as far 
as he (the Earl of Shaftesbury) and others were 
concerned, their opinion was, that to endeavor to 
set on foot a scheme for carrying free negroes 
from the coast of Africa, would be to all intents 
and purposes a revival of the slave trade—the 
most accursed crime that ever was perpetrated. 
“The Earl of Malmesbury thought that if it 
could be clearly shown that the conveyance of 
free negrors to free colonies would lead to a re- 
vival of the slave trade, there would be an end 
of the matter. On the score both of philan- 
thropy and commerce, it was, however, worthy 
of consideration, when millions of acres else- 
where were lying uncultivated for want of negro 
labor, whether the negroes were always to be 
confined to the shores of Africa. He trusted 
that their Lordships and the Government would 
not take it for granted that any efforts or ex- 
periments in the direction which the French 
Government were now taking must inevitably 
result in the revival of the horrors of the slave 
trade. 

“The Earl of Clarendon had made inquiry 
into tha matter, in consequence of the speech 
delivered by his noble and learned friend, and 
he found that the condition of the assent of the 
French Government to the contract was, that 
it should be an engagement of free laborers, 
and that the negroes should be sent to those 
colonies where labor was wanted. It was in- 
tended to take all possible securities against 
abuses; but he agreed with his noble and 
learned friend, that no plan of this sort could 
be safely carried out, without a liability to the 
revival of the slave trade.” 

The declaration of the Earl of Clarendon we 
consider as decisive. The English Govern- 
ment will not allow the importation of negroes 
from Africa to English islands, whatever France 
may do. 

Lord Brougham has found, ere this, that he 
placed too much confidence in the humanity of 
of his friend, Louis Napoleon; and it is to be 
hoped that this discovery will cure him of his 
Napoleon-worship. 


The States, of this city, says: 


“The London Daily News calls attention to 
a new phase of the history of the slave trade, 
asserting that, alihough the Earl of Clarendon 
has no official information of the fact, it is nev- 
ertheless quite true that the French Govern- 
ment has entered into contract with a Mar- 
seilles house for the supply of 10,000 Africans 
to Guadaloupe and Martiaique. This contract 
was, it seems, signed by the French Ministers 
of Marine and Foreign Affairs of the one part, 
and MM. Regis, of Marseilles, of the other part, 
on the 13th of March last. It stipulates that 
the latter are, in three years, or, if possible, in 
less time, to transport 5,000 blacks to Gaada- 
loupe, and a2. many to Martinique, there to work 
under an engagement for ten years, at the 





which each negro so imported has to pay, at 
the rate of two francs a month, the cost of his 
transport, estimated at 200 francs. MM. Regis 
undertake to employ in this service large steam 
vessels, capable of containing 800 passengers, 
and for each adult emigrant, male or female, 
they are to receive 500 francs, or £20 sterling. 
One of these steamers has, we are assured, al- 
ready sailed.” 

We should like to be informed whether the 
immigration is to be voluntary, or not. If in- 
voluntary, where does it differ in principle from 
the old-fashioned slave trade? If the French 
Government may use force to obtain a cargo 
of free negroes, why may they not, when the 
term for which the negroes are profeesedly en- 
listed, expires, use further force to retain them 
in bondage? And if the immigration is osten- 
sibly voluntary, what security has the world at 
large, that it will actually be so? To get able- 
bodied men, will be an object on the part of the 
shippers ; and if ¢iey do not use force, is it un- 
likely that their African agents, under bribe, 
will? The truth is, that the scheme is fraught 
with manifold dangers, and it should be thwart- 
ed. It is a movement on the part of interested 
capitalists. The West India planters declare 
that the negroes in the islands do not work 
enough to suit them. How are the immigrants, 
fresh from Africa, to suit them? Under com- 
pulsion. There can be no doubt that this is 
the understanding. The immigrants are in 
reality to be temporarily enslaved. To build 
up such a traffic as this will undoubtedly revive 
the drooping man-traffic in Africa, and set the 
tide of civilizstion backward, which had begun 
to set towards that berighted land. 

The idea of importing African labor is a 
mistaken one, to say the least, and is born of a 
lust for gold. We do not want a stream of 
barbarism to set westward, but a tide of civili- 
zation Africa-ward. 

There is another possible result of this pro- 
posed immigration, which France and England 
would do well to notice. If they may import 
Africans, why may not the United States? We 
may import them ostensibly as freemen. They 
will go where negro labor is wanted—to the 
Southern market. In due time, the slave States 
may make chattels of the immigrants. How are 
England and France to prevent it? That this 
is not a wild conjecture, is evident from the fact 
that Southern journals already advocate the 
plan. 

There is no safety, then, in the immigration 
scheme, as there certainly is no humanity. 
The importation of Coolie labor has already 
been attended with horrors which should deter 
the English Government from countenancing 
what would be practically the revival of the 
slave trade; and we feel confident that they 
will not countenance it in any manner. 


—- > 


TROUBLE IN MINNESOTA. 


The Administration cflicers in the Territory 
of Minnesota seem to have acted with great 
precipitancy, and without the semblance of fair- 
ness, in the organization of the Constitutional 
Convention. As soon as it became apparent 
that the Republicans were in a clear majority, 
with or without the Pembina members, the mi- 
nority, led on by the Territorial officers, were 
determined to accomplish by force or unfair 
means what they could not by fair. A letter 
from St. Paul, which we cut from an exchange, 
gives, we think, s reliable account of the con- 
duct of the minority : 

“But what the modus operandi was to be, 
was only a matter of surmise till yesterday, 
(Sunday,) when the secret leaked out. Though 
it was well understood that half-breeds were to 
be found to claim to represent the Pembina 
district, (outside the limits of the proposed 
State,) under certificates manufactured at St. 
Paul, and that Governor Sam Medary had 
removed Ames, the Register of Hennepin coun- 
ty, hoping thereby to annul the certificates of 
four Republicans, and give their seats to Dem- 
ccrats at the organization—all for the purpose 
of securing to the Border Ruffians the control 
of the Convention. Still it was not clear how, 
even with all this, the work would be saccom- 
plished. 

“ But murder will out, and so did their pretty 
scheme of villainy. They were to assemble se- 
cretly on Sunday night, and, when the hour of 
twelve should arrive, organize the Convention 
by electing Border Ruffian officers; admit the 
half-breeds and Democrats contesting the seats 
of Republicans, and secure to themselves a clear 
control of the Convention. To make the thing 
sure, they had sent out secret circulars to their 
members, urging them to be on hand three 
days before the time fixed by law for the Con- 
vention to assemble. 

“ But the game didn’t work, The Republi- 
cans were on their guard. The Democrats 
held a secret caucus on Sunday night at 7 
o’clock, and adjourned at 11—whereupon the 
Republican members immediately assembled in 
the hall, prepared to thwart any scheme which 
the Democrats might seek to impose upon 
them. Overtures in writing were made to the 
Democrats, signed by the Republicans, pledg- 
ing both — not to attempt an organization 
till 12 o’clock M., the usual hour for all legisla- 
tive bodies to convene. But this paper was 
smuggled by the Democrats, and ono from thom 
sent to the Republicans, stating that they 
‘would not attempt an organization till the 
usual hour.” Very definite, indeed! The Re- 
publicans could have organized at any time, 
having a majority of sixteen or eighteen, but 
preferred waiting till noon. 

“Precisely seventcen minutes before 12 
o’clock, when they supposed the Republicans 
off their guard, the whole Democratic force 
rushed into the hall. Then ensued a lively 
scene. L. C. Chase, Secretary of the Territory, 
sprang into the Speaker’s chair, and commenced 
calling the House to order. Simultaneously, a 
Republican performed the same duties; and 
before Mr. Chase had time to say ‘Jack Rob- 
inson,’ & Republican was chosen temporary 
chairman without a dissenting voice. Amid 
the greatest confusion, a motion was put by 
Chase, declaring eome one temporary chairman, 
and by him declared carried, when the Ruffiacs 
pretended to adjourn till to-morrow at 12 
o’clock, and immediately withdrew from the 
hall. In the mean time, the temporary chair- 
max took his seat, and the House proceeded to 
& permanent organization.” 

The minority, not being able to carry out 
their plan, organized by themselves, and are 
holding a separate Convention, with the purpose 
of giving Congress an excuse for not receiving 
Minnesota into the Union at present. They 
will claim to be the lawfully-elected Convention 
of Minnesota, without doubt, and the Adminis- 
tration may recognise them as such. 

It is very evident that Mr. Chase has no au- 
thority to call the Convention to order, for he 
was not a member of it; while Mr. North, who 
did on the part of the Republicans, was a mem- 
ber, and was requested to do so in writing by 
a majority of all the delegates elect. And it 
is declared to be susceptible of proof, that, when 
when Mr. Chase put the motion of adjourn- 
ment, 56 Republicans voted “ No,” against 40 
Democratic votes of “ Yes.” 

Such conduct on the part of the Democratic 
minority is indefensible, and we are astonished 
that the Territorial officers have counselled 
to such a course—one which calls forth a re- 
buke from the conservative Intelligencer of this 
city. 

The N. Y. Times, which professes to be an 
independent journal, says: 

“If the precedent set up by these disorgan- 
izers is to be sustained, what a premium will be 
offered to the most shameless trickery, whenev- 
er a minority finds itself less in votes and integ- 
rity;than in reckless impudence ! If there was 
avy doubt as to the election of parties present- 
ing certificates, it was the province and duty of 
the Convention to settle the question. To 
that body it should have been submitted, by 
every rule of precedent and right. The minor- 

ity had no business to anticipate unfair treat- 
ment at the hands of the majority ; and in such 
an event, their appeal should be to the people. 
Of course, the acts of the bolting minority can 








uate, and will profit according to the grace that 


wages of 12 jrancs 50 centimes & month, out of 


have no binding force. Their Constitution, if 


framed, will have far leas claim upon Congress 
than the Topeka Constitution of Kansas—for 
the latter was framed in the absence of an ‘en- 
abling act,’ while the former will be drawn in 
defiance of one. Is there not occasion here for 
a little sound, practical advice from Washing- 
ton ? 


GENERAL WOOL ve. THE LAST ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 


In General Walker’s letter to the President, 
the following paragraph occurs. It refers toa 
grant of colonization from Don Castillon, of 
Nicaragua, under the promises of which the 
General went to that country : 

“As soon as I received it, (the grant,) I 
showed it to the U. 8. District Attorney for the 
Northern District of California, and to the Gen- 
eral (Wool) commanding the Pacific Division, 
who then had special powers and instructions 
from the President, under the neutrality act of 
1818. Both these officers informed me that I 
could act under the contract, not only without 
fear of interference on their part, but with the 
express assurance that they would do all in 
their power to forward the enterprise.” 

General Wool has written a letter to the In- 
telligencer of this city, giving a history of his 
connection with General Walker in California, 
which does not reflect the utmost credit upon 
the late Secretary of War, Jefferson Davis. 

The following is an exiract from the instruc- 
tions as to his duties in California, which he 
ceived from Washington: 

“ Among these will be the duty of maintain- 
ing our international obligations, by preventing 
unlawful expeditions against the territories of 
foreign Powers. Confidence is felt that you 
will, to the utmost of your ability, use all proper 
nieans to detect the fitting out of armed expe- 
ditions against countries with which the United 
States are at peace, and will zealously co-ope- 
rate with the civil authorities in maintaining 
the neutrality laws.” 

The President, in a proclamation given to 
General Wool, calls upon “all officers of the 
Government, civil and military, to use any ef- 
forts which may be in their power to arrest for 
trial and punishment every such offender.” 

General Wool soon discovered that agents of 
Walker were enlisting men for a descent upon 
Sonora, and he presented these agents to the 
District Attorney. Walker himself afterwards 
fell into his hands, and was tried, but not con- 
victed. But General Wool says: 


“ About this time I received an extraordina- 
ry letter from the Secretary of War, Jefferson 
Davis, an extract of which is annexed : 

“¢ War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 14, 1854. 

“¢Sm: * * * Your remarks in relation 
to unlawful expeditions sailing from the coast 
of California suggest the propriety of referring 
you to your instructions upon the subject. It 
was not expected or desired that the military 
commander should do more than belongs to the 
ordinary relations of the civil and military 
power ; and, in instructing you to aid ‘the civil 
authorities, it was not intended that you chou!d 
originate arrests and prosecutions for civil mis- 
demeanors. You will readily perceive that con- 
sequences injurious to the public service would 
probably follow from such interference by the 
military with the functions of civil authorities,’ 


“This most singular and extraordinary letter 
was no less a censure for the part I acted in 
breaking up the filibustering scheme of Walker, 
Watkins, Emory, and of the French and Mexi- 
can consuls, than it nullified the Secretary’s 
own instructions, which required me to ‘ main- 
tain our international obligations by preventing 
unlawful expeditions against the territories of 
foreign Powers,’ and the President’s proclama- 
tion, which required all officers, civil and mili- 
tary, to ute any efforts which may be in their 
power to arrest for trial and punishment every 
such cfferder.’ 

“ After receiving this letter, Colonel Walker, 
apprehensive that I might ioterfere with his 
expedition then preparing for Central America, 
called on me, as he said, to satisfy me that he 
was not eagaged in any unlawfal or filibuster- 
ing schems. I simply remarked, in reply, that, 
with the instructions which I had recently re- 
ceived from the Secretary of War, whether or 
not he was engaged in any such enterprise, I 
had no authority to interfere with him—cer- 
tainly, not until I was called upon by the civil 
authorities to aid in suppressing it.” 








SYMPATHY FOR THE SEPOYS, 


The Richmond South sympathizes with the 
Sepoys of India. It writes as follows: 

“The revolt of the Sepoys may not justify an 
apprehension of the overthrow of the British 
empire in India, but it is nevertheless an event 
of the utmost importance. For the sudden 
though temporary success of the insurrection 
has so far destroyed the prestige of the domi- 
nant power, that it can only be repaired by the 
speediest and most complete suppression of the 
revolt, and by the imposition of a still more 
tyrannical rule upon the subject people. Even 
then the memory of the paralyzing blow inflict- 
ed upon the oppressor will survive, to inspire a 
hope of better results under happier auspices. 
If an unpremeditated outbreak, originating in a 
sudden impulse, and conducted without concert, 
can achieve so much, may not the 180,000,000 
subjects of the British empire in India cherish 
a reasonable expectation of the deliverance of 
their country, when their resources are thor- 
oughly organized for the struggle ?”’ 

We would by no means characterize this as 
“maudlin philanthropy ” or “ fanaticism,’’ but 
it certainly is a strange paragraph to appear in 
a journal which defends as perfectly just an in- 
stitution which enslaves nearly four millions of 
the African race. Is England an“ oppressor ?” 
We do not doubt it, but will Southern journals 
make the accusation? If South Carolina may 
rightfully possess any number of men, women, 
and children, for selfish purposes, provided 
they be of a different race from their owners, 
may not the East India Company do the same, 
or less? Wherein does the “ oppression ” con- 
sist, to which our Southern cotemporary alludes? 
Are the native Indians defrauded of their 
wages? Are they ill fed, are they at the mercy 
of their Anglo Saxon lords? How is it with 
the negro slaves in and around Richmond ? 

If an English journal were to speak of Amer- 
ican Slavery as the South speaks of the Sepoys, 
would it not characteriz2 its utterance as the 
roarings of fanaticism? It strikes us that jour- 
nals which defend Slavery of any kind, should 
sympathize everywhere, not with the oppressed, 
but with ¢he oppressor. It will not do for 
American slaveholders to shed tears over the 
despotic acts of Louis Napoleon or King Bom- 
ba, nor to defend the oppressed people of India. 
The very objects of their sympathy will call 
their attention to their own chattels. 

The Southern papers generally understand 
this, and escape the charge of inconsistency by 
giving no countenance to European reformers 
and revolutionists. They see that the principle 
of American Slavery is to be found wherever 
selfishness degrades and oppresses man— 

making him a tool in the hands of his more in- 
telligent and capable neighbor. 





Tue Catirognia Mait Route.—The Admin- 
istration is publishing in the leading Democrat- 
ic journals a long defence of their recent decis- 
ion as to the route of the Overland Pacific Mail. 
The following paragraph occurs at the close of 
this document: 

“ By starting from St. Louis, the great West- 
ern mart, and connecting at Little Rock with 
the line from Memphis, the two great sections 
of the country are accommodated.” 

Tosee the deceit of this paragraph, the reader 
must open his map, and learn the fact that the 
shortest and easiest route to Little Rock, from St. 
Louis, is by Memphis! How, then, are “the zwo 
great sections of the country accommodated ? 
As well might this be claimed if the route ter 
minated at New Orleans, for a route would still 
be open up the Mississippi, via St. Louis, for 
those travellers who preferred that route to New 
York; but the mail route would be, as it is 
now, a Southern route, and made to favor the 








South. 


WASHINGTON ITEMS. 

Cotumura Institution FoR THE DEAF AND 
Dumps anp Buixp.— This institution is now 
open for pupils, and it is desirable that all pa- 
rents or guardians who have deaf, dumb, or 
blind children, make application at once to the 
superintendent, Mr. E. M. Gallaudet; and all 
persons who may be acquainted with such cbil- 
dren are requested to furnish their names to the 
superintendent. 

The reputation of Mr. Gallaudet is such, and 
the character of the matron and teachers is so 
high, that none need fear to confide chil- 
dren to their care. They will enter a home, 
and become a part of the family of the super- 
intendent. 

It may rot be amiss here to call the atten- 
tion of our readers generally, throughout the 
country, to the fact that we have in Washing- 
ton an excellent institution for the deaf, dumb, 
and blind. The situation is on an eminence 
commanding the city of Washington, and, in 
healthfulness of location, is unsurpassed in the 
Union. The superintendent is a son of the 
widely distinguished Thomas H. Gallaudet, who 
was the first to introduce the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb in this country. The son has 
enjoyed the benefits of instruction from this 
pioneer, and is peculiarly qualified for his post. 

The matron of the institution is the widow 
of the late Thomas H. Gallandet—and the 
teachers are well qualified for their posts. 

It is expected that the institution will event- 
ually become a National School, where the 
graduates of State Institutions may carry their 
education to a higher degree of perfection than 
many of the local asylums can afford. 

Dispatches have been received by the Presi- 
dent from Governor Walker, defending him- 
self against his Southern accusers, and justify- 
ing his military movement upon Lawrence. 


Ex-Governor Wright, of Indiana, the newly- 
appointed Minister to Berlin, has arrived in 
town to receive his instructions. He will start 
for Prussia about the first of August. 


The Patent Office has opened a correspond- 
ence with the East India Company, with a view 
of establishing an interchange of seeds. 


The French papers think, that because the 
American Government declines further negotia- 
tions respecting Central America, with England, 
there is danger of war between the two coun- 
tries; whereas, in fact, the Governments of 
England and America have not the remotest 
idea of serious trouble in the dispute. 


W. C. Jones, diplomatic agent of this coun- 
try in Nicaragua, is expected in Washington 
by next packet, when the Administration will 
decide upon the proper course to pursue with 
Nicaragua. 


“Ton,” of the Sun says: 


“ The instructions to Mr. Forsyth in relation 
to a negotiation of a treaty with Mexico, em- 
bracing several important subjects, are proba- 
bly to be sent out through a special messenger 
by the next packet. Parties in Mexico, both 
Americans and citizens of Mexico, and also 
English residents, are largely interested in some 
of the subjects of the negotiations, and it is 
well known that they have heretofore exerted 
much influence upon the Mexican Government 
in all negotiations relative to American affairs. 
It is to be presumed that they will be unani- 
mously active on this occasion. 

“A great effort will be made, no doubt, to 
apply any sum of money which we may offer in 
lieu of territorial and commercial concessions 
to the payment of English as well as Mexican 
claims, as was provided for in the treaty nego- 
tiated last fall by Mr. Forsyth. But a liberal 
sum must be provided for the Mexican Govern- 
ment, as an inducement to President Comon- 
fort to enter into such a treaty as would be ac- 
ceptable to this country. He may conclude a 
treaty, as far as Mexico in concerned, by his 
own power, as provisional dictator, at any time 
previous to next Septembar, when the Consti- 
tutional Government, of which he will be exec- 
utive chief, will be ineugurated. After that 
time a treaty must, in conformity with the Con- 
stitution, receive the sanction of a portion of 
the Congress, which would cause delay and op- 
position, and might defeat the treaty. It is 
taken for granted, therefore, that no effort will 
be made to procure President Comonfort’s 
ratification of a treaty before September next. 
It is not to be taken for granted that such a 
treaty a3 may be obtaiuable from Gen. Com- 
onfort will be acceptable to the Senate, even 
if it should be so to the President. In the Sen- 
ate it may undergo modifications which may 
require its return to Mexico, and ita submission 
to the Mexican Congress. 

“The original Tehuantepec treaty, which 
was intended to confirm the Hargous Company 
in their rights under the Garay grant, was al- 
tered by our Senate, and was thus lost. 


“That many obiections may be made toa 
treaty providing for the acquisition ot ‘Verriw- 


ry, or for the adjustment of claims, &c., may be 
judged from the treatment which the Gadsden 
treaty received in that body. It was first re- 
jected. After its reconsideration, it was finally 
ratified in a mutilated shape, but not without 
a sort of mutual understanding and personal 
pledge among Senators that this should be the 
last purchase of territory from Mexico. The 
policy of the treaty must be very apparent, in 
order to secure the constitutional assent of the 
Senate. 

“ Any provision in regard to Tehuantepec 
would therefore be much safer, if it should be 
in a separate treaty.”’ 


The Washington letter-writers all have the 
same story to tell respecting the obstinacy of 
the Pierce office-holders at home and abroad. 
They will keep their places. They won't re- 
sign! It strikes us that this is natural enough. 
Why should they resign? They are good Dem- 
ocrats, and enjoy fat salaries just as well as any- 
body else. The Herald’s correspondent says: 

“Mr. Dallas at London, Mr. Mason at Pa- 
ris, Mr. Daniel (not Daniels) at Turin, Mr. 
Fay in Switerland, and others, have given no 
signs of any desire or intention to return home. 
Mr. Mason is particularly obstinate and self- 
wilied, and nothing short of Paddy’s hint to the 
unwelcome guest will probably reach his case. 
In the mean time, the President does not wish 
to be harsh, and is seriously annoyed by the 
pressure of the two or three hundred expectants, 
waiting from day to day for this man’s or that 
man’s empty shoes. 

“The same difficulty attends the doctrine of 
rotation at home. In the New York custom- 
house, for example, it is said some of Pierce’s 
retainers are making all soris of arrangements 
for holding on.” 


The Administration is after more territory. 
The N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, astaid, con- 
servative journal, and exceedingly cautious in 
its statements, says : 


“ The instructions which are to go out to our 
Minister in Mexico contemplate the accession 
of new territory to the United States, or at 
least such a possible result of the negotiation. 

“Tt will not be insisted upon, but it will be 
proposed. A part of Sonora, the whole of low- 
er California, and the permanent right of way 
across the Tehauntepec isthmus, if not sover- 
eignty over it, may possibly be offered by Pres- 
ident Comonfort, in view of a round sum of 
money. 

“It is supposed by some, however, that he 
will not dare to make such a treaty, and that it 
would be the means of his immediate ejection 
from power. Then, again, there is no certainty 
that such a treaty would be ratified by the 
Senate. : ; ; 

“ Another expansion of territory is contem- 
plated in the direction of Panama. The island 
of Tobago, in the bay of Panama, is to be ac- 
quired by negotiation with New Granada. The 
transfer of the sovereignty of that island to the 
United States will no doubt be accepted by our 
Government as sufficient indemnity for the out- 
rage of which we complain, and also as the se- 
curity which we demand against the recurrence 
of like outrages. 

“T do not think it probable that our Govern- 
ment will attempt to purchase the Isthmus it- 
self, or a strip of territory on either side of the 
railroad,” 


A portion of the De:nocracy looks upon Col. 
Forney’s newspaper movement with alarm. A 
letter-writer says : 

“ This newspaper movement of Col. Forney 
is pregnant with mischief. Mr. Rice, of the 
Pennsylvanian, refusing to sell out, is not to be 
driven from his positioa by Col. Forney—de- 
pend on that. Col. Forney, on the other hand, 
is evidently in for it, avd will make a desperate 
fight. The consequence will probably be the 
same divisions, fuss, and fary, among the Penn- 
sylvania Democracy, that have disgraced and 
demoralized tho Democracy of New York since 
Van Buren’s defection in 1848 ; and thus there 
is a very fair prospect that henceforward Cam- 
eron and the black Republicans will rule the 
roast in Pennsylvania for some years to come. 
The elements in this good old State of a Demo- 
cratic rupture abound, and a very little fire will 
set them all in a flame.” 

This is doubtless exaggeration. The Colonel’s 
paper will be a wide-awake and ably-conducted 
journal, and very naturally will create confu- 
sion amoug its rivals, 

Evsection Fravps mm PutLaperpata.—Onr 
readers will recollect that charges of gross 
frauds in the Philadelphia elections of last fall, 
both State and Presidential, were rife. These 
charges were made principally by Republican 
journals, and were treated by their opponents 
as unworthy of belief. 

In the State election, the Administration can- 
didate for the office of District Attorney was L. 
C. Cassidy, while the opposition candidate was 
William B. Mann. The latter felt so certain 
that ho was defeated by shameful frauds, that he 
carried the matter before the higher courts of 
the city, and a decision has just been given, 
which ousts Mr. Cassidy, and instals his oppo- 
nent ag the truly-elected District Attorney. 








Tue Avcust Exections.— Elections take 
place in August in the following States: North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mis- 
souri, and Iowa. 

Tennessee elects a Governor, a Congression- 
al delegation, and a Legislature which is to 
elect a United States Senator. The candidates 
for Governor are, Isham G. Harris, (Democrat,) 
and Robert Hatton, ( American.) 

In Kentucky, a single State office is to be 
filled, and a Congressional delegation is to be 
elected. The other Southern States mentioned 
go sure for the Administration, with the excep- 
tion of Miesouri. 

Towa votes upon her recently-formed Consti- 
tution. The Democrats range themselves gen- 
erally against it. A separate clause allowing 
colored men to vote goes to the people for their 
special ratification, and we expect that this just 
measure will be defeated through the enmity of 
the Administrationists and the lukewarmness 
of Republicans. 


=. 


Forrigy News.—The foreign news of the 
week is unimportant. The trial of Madeline 
Smith, of Edinburgh, is ended by her acquittal. 
Thackeray is up at Oxford for Parliament. He 
advocates au extension of the suffrage, and 
vote by ballot. 





Tue Erections iv Parts.—The recent elec- 
tions in Paris have resulted in a defeat of the 
Government. The Londoa Times says : 

“ The elections for Paris have terminated in 
the return of three opposition candidates, whose 
presence in the Chamber must be most profound- 
ly distasteful to the Government. The intelli- 
gence which we publish this morning was re- 
ceived in London after midnight. It is, that 
General Cavaignac has been elected by 10,950 
votes, against 9,952 given to M. Thibaut, the 
Government candidate, for the third electoral 
district of the French capital. For the fourth 
district, M. Ollivier, the opposition candidate, 
has beaten M. Varin, ti: Government nominee, 
by 11,005 votes agzinet 10,006. For the 
seventh district, M. Dicimon, the well-known 
publicist, who at this <icc!ion represented the op- 
position, has obtained 12.073 votes; whereas 
M. Lanquetin, the Government candidate, ob- 
tained but 11,038. A comparison of the figures 
will show how strenuous and determined the 
strugg!e was on either side. 

“ This is the first considerable check which 
the authority of the French Emperor has 
received, and yet its significance will be con- 
siderably exaggerated. As a demonstration, it 
might be of great importance, if the real brunt 
of the battle were to be encountered oa the 
floor of the Chamber; but the Emperor is well 
aware that his power ia not based upon that 
foundation. A parliamentary majority to him 
is the laurel wreath around the sword—it is 
not the sword itself. The army and the peasant 
proprietors are the real safeguards of his power 
and the guardians of his throne.” 

This is “the beginning of the end.” The 
end will be, not unlikely, the overthrow of Louis 
Napoleon. That this is the entering wedge by 
which the Republicans mean to accomplish a 
final triumph, we have no doubt, though many 
years may pass away before it is reached. 


The Richmond Laquirer of July 23d says: 

* But it is idle now to deny that the South 
has been beaten, and to ‘hope against hope,’ 
when the wildeet dreamer can dezcry no cheer- 
ing sign for the Slavery cause in Kansas. To 
inquire minutely into the cause of our dofoat 
would perhaps prove neither novel, interesting, 
nor profitable. There is a diversity of senti- 
ment on that point, and very reasonably so. 
Some say, it was effected through the treachery 
of agents of the late Administration ; while 
others contend, and rather recklessly, we think, 
that the course of Gov. Walker has furnished 
the fatal stsb to the wounded cause—the thrust 
of Brutus to strike the bleeding Cezar down. 

“ For our own part, we have no hesitation in 
expressing the opinion, that every Governor 
who has been sent to Kansas has been in- 
structed to act always with especial partiality 
to the South ; and had all of them obeyed such 
instructions, by presenting every imaginable 
obstacle to the Anti-Slavery settlers; the result 
would still have been the same.” 

The Star of this city also admits that 

“The Pro-Slavery party [of Kansas] had 
with great unanimity come to the conclusion 
that it was useless to continue the struggle to 
make Kansas a slavebolding State; it being 
apparent, past peradventure, that a very large 
majority of those whose right to a vote on the 
subject no one disputed, were opposed to the 
establishment of Slavery a3 a permanent institu- 
tion of the new State.” 

This is the truth which Anti-Slavery journals 
for a long time have endeavored in vain to get 
recognised among their Pro-Slavery cotempc- 
raries. 





We regret to announce the death of the wife 
of Hon. W. P. Fessenden, one of our Senators 
in Congress. This ead occurrence took place 
at the Glen House, about three o’clock yester- 
day morning. Mr. Fessenden was awakened 
by a remark of his wife that she felt very fa- 
tigned. In a few moments Mr. F’. spoke to her, 
but, ob:aining no answer, he felt her pulse, and 
found no sensation ; she was dead. — 

Although Mrs. Fessenden has been in feeble 
health for some time past, death came at an 
unexpected moment, and she was called sud- 
denly away, exchanging her earthly home for 
a heavenly one. Her loss will be felt, not only 
by the family of Senator Fessenden and the 
immediate connexions, but by a large circle of 
friends and acquaintances, who knew her as 
the affectionate wife and mother and kind and 
tender friend, and they will sympathize with 
Mr. Fessenden in the severe afiliction which 
has befallen him.— Portland Argus. 





You will be glad to hear that Mr. Sumner 
still continues to improve; and that, though 
overwhelmed with invitations from his many 
friends, he indulges in the pleasures of London 
life with the greatest caution. On Wednesday, 
July Ist, he dined, by invitation, with the 
Benchers of the Inner {emple—the firat time 
such an invitation was ever extended to a 
stranger—and where he was, of course, com- 
pelled to make a short speech. Those who 
heard the speech say that it was principally a 
reminiscence of the eminent lawyers he had 
known when here before.—Cor, of the Boston 





Traveller. 


The Debieln, _ 


THE STANDARD BRITISH CLASSICs, 





Messrs. Derby & Jackson, of New York, have 
of late been issuing the Standard British ‘lags. 
ics, in uniform size and style, and printed on 
fine paper, with clear, open type. They consigt 
of the works of Fielding, Sterne, Swift, Addison 
Hazlitt, Hannah More, Jane Porter, &< We 
are glad to see a disposition on the part of the 
public to buy these sterling books—books Which 
many of the youth of the country know littl, 
and which they may read with delight anq 
struction. 

We have received from the publishers g:,, 
ofthe above-named works, and shall notice ine 
not 80 much with the idea of reviewing the 
Standard English Classics, as to cull the atten, 
tion of a portion of our readers to the character 
and merits of volumes which should grace every 
man’s library. 


of, 
in- 


The Works of Jane Portes. New York: Derby & Jack. 
son. 

The books already issued are the “ Soottjs) 
Chiefs” and “ Thaddeus of Warsaw "—storieg 
which our ancestors read with deligh', and over 
which their children bent with eazer pleasure, 
When we go back to childhood, and cal] up to 
memory that wern, coverless volume, which had 
been read by half the families of our Village, and 
contrast it with the “Thaddeus of Warsaw” now 
before us, we are admonished of the progress 
which has been made in this country in the 
typographical art. But the story has yo 
changed, and it has still the same old powert, 
charm and excite the heart, with, perhaps, thi, 
difference—now we have a multitude of hooks, 
whereas then novels did not abound, In those 
days, to get hold of one of Jane Porter's novels 
was an event which impressed itself upon a life. 
time. Such books will never die, and we hope 
they will so multiply that all the young oneg 
growing up may have the pleasure of reading 
them. ' 
The Works of Hannah More. Published as a ove, 

Calebs in Search of a Wife. 
Tales and Allegories. 

These works are altogether different from 
those noticed above, but have been equaily pon. 
ular wherever the English languaze is spoken, 
Hannah More was a religious writer who at. 
tempted to unite the charm of fictitious writing 
with that of religious instruction. She succeeded 
remarkably well, and produced religious fiction 
which attained to a great celebrity. Wilber. 
force wrote as follows of “ Caelebs in Search of 
a Wife:” 

“ Colebs I am really delighted with. I have 
been kept up night after night, reading it after 
supper. I hope, too, that it will do a3 much 
good as euch a composition from its very nature 
can do. It will, I trust, draw on to other and 
more serious studies.” 

The London Quarterly Review remarks: 

“ How many have thanked Ged for the hour 
that first made them acquainted with the wri- 
tings of Hannah More? She did, perhaps, ag 
much real good in her generation as any woman 
that ever held the pen. It would be idle for us 
to dwell here on works so well known, Tiey 
have established her name as a great moral 
writer, possessing a masterly comm2ad over the 





resources of our language, and Jevoting a keen 

wit and a lively fancy to ibe best and noblest of 

purposes.” 

This praise is jvstly deserved. 

The first of these volumes, “ Culebs in Search 
of a Wife,” is a religious novel, occupying the 
entire book. The second, entitled “ Tales and 
Allegories,” is a collection of short tales, sketch- 
es, and tracts, written by the author. It opens 
with that world-renowned little sketch, “The 
Shepherd of Salisbury Plain,” a tract which bas 
been read by millions, and which will covtinus 
to be read while the world lasts, It is a sample 
of the contents of the volume. Hannah More 
‘wrote not entirely to amuse, nor for fame or 
money, but to improve and instruct—an aim 
higher than that of ordinary literary ambition. 

The Works of Anne Radcliffe. 

Anne Radcliffe has been called “the Salvator 
Rosa of the British novelists,” and with truth, 
for, like Salvator Rosa, the great painter, she 
sports with the terrible in nature. She founded 
a school of writers not yet extinet—writers fond 
of the horrible, the supernatural, the startling. 
A modicum of her talent in this line would be the 
making of some of our modern b!ood-and-thun- 
der story-tellers in the cheap newspapers. She 
is fond of the wild mountain forests, the cloud 
and storm, the outlaw and highwayman, old di- 
lapidated castles, ruins of any sort, haunted 
caves, ghosts, and apparations. Whoever reads 
Mrs. Radcliffe should have good nerves. Her 
stories do not lack at all in interest, and it is 4 
curiosity to the reader of the present day to gee 
how she eclipses her feeble imitators of this day. 
Walter Scott held her in high estimation, 8 We 
ean gather from the following criticism he pen 
ned upon her works: 

“ Mrs. Radcliffe has taken the lead in 4 line 
of composition appealing to those powerful and 
general sources of interest, a latent sense ol 
supernatural aim and curiosity, concerning 
whatever is hidden or mysterious; and if she haa 
ever been nearly approached in this walk, which 
we should hesitate to affirm, it is at least certa’ 
that she has never been excelled, or even equal 
led.” 

The Works of Jane Austen. 
Pride and Prejudice. 
Sense and Sensibility. 
Emma. 

Mansfield Poets. , 

The author of these volumes was born” 
Hautshire, England, in 1785, her father being 
a rector in that county for forty years. She 
sided in this county herself daring the princips! 
part of her lifetime, and from the little village 


Published as above 


Published as above. 


cited the admiration of more than one genet 


tion. She died in 1817, and was buried in the 
cathedral church of Winchester. Sie became 
an authoress from inclination, not necessity} 
and when she received £150 for one of - 
novels, she thought it an enormous sum—t00 
great for the labor bestowed upon the —_ 

Her style is finished, and her power of — 
ing characters scarcely ever was equalled. : 
readers of the present age may like to know b? 
the English ¢ritics estimate Miss Austen. , 

Archbishop Whately said, in the Quarter 
Review: 

“‘ Miss Austen is emphatically the novelis 
Home. The truth, spirit, ease, and refined 
mor of her style, have rarely been equall “ 
She will always retain a leading position 1 : 
erature, as the representative of the domest! 
school of novels, of which she was the founder 
the great charm of which is truth and simpliony 
and, notwithstanding the brilliant success 
many recent imitators, she still remains un 
puted mistress of this class of composition. , 
“She has the merit (in our judgment mo" 
essential) of baing evidently a Christian write? ‘ 
a merit which is much enhanced, both ” 
score of good taste and of practical utility 
her religion being notat all obtrusive. _ a 
leasons, though clearly and ingeeet’ ra 
veyed, are not offensively put forward, ~ 4 
incidentally from the circumstances oft : “7 
She does not deal in fiends and ange a ‘an 
hers is that unpretending kind of — “ 
which is furnished by real life. a walle 
pear to be in their own way near A mninst® 
The vivid distinctnes of description, t ape in 
fidelity of detail and air of unstudied mit 
the sceene represented, she possess 10 


t of 


1g wor! 





degree. Qn the whole, Miss Austen 
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we says: “ Miss Austen had a 


describe the feelings and characteristics 
talen ee Ife which was the moat wonderful I 
of ordi” and Macaulay writes, “ Among 
ever pn +n the points we have noticed, that 
ot sanihall nearest the manner of the 
= in (Shakspeare;) we have no hesita- 
foo in placing Jane Austen.” 
he books mentioned above are among the 
a of Miss Austen’s novels, and certainly Just- 
f the criticism quoted. Her descriptions are 
ath 4, her sketches of life full of vivacity 
arn 4 originality, while her style is pure. 
aD talent as a sketcher of English scenery is 
al “ge we warrant to the purchaser of these 
a many hours of pleasant reading. 
— ugust. For sale by Franck 
Magazine washington, D.C. : 
Hare it is once more, in good season, the 
well-known Harper's Monthly—the first new 
x. by the way, We have seen for two or three 
— “The publishers and authors must be off 
pane excursions, and so the presses 
sand idle. No—not that, indeed ; for as au- 
tatan comes OF, there will, we presume, be a 
(jooitide; and many new volumes, now working 
forth to the Hight, will be calling for their read- 
But. just now, new books are a scarce ar- 
agazines and periodicals of different 


Harper's 


on summer 


ers. 
ticle, the m 
kinds being the stand-by. 

"We can hardly expect as good a number of 
flarper’s as usual at this time. But while there 

are some articles that have not much interest 

for us, Spaa’ Out, and sentimental as well as 

commonp!ace, there are capital ones too. The 

seeount of the “ Gold Region of North Caroli- 

ua” is, we think, perhaps the best of any, so far, 

py Porte Crayon. Tae illustrations, too, are in 

wood style. 

” WThe States General,” by Mr. Abbott, is a 

quite well-depicied outline sketch of that incip- 

reat scene of the French Revolution, embracing 

avariety of facta. “A Jaunt in Java” gives 

aaketchy view of iacidents, manners, and cas- 

toms, in that island, though it can hardly be 
gid to add much information to what has al- 

ready been published respecting it; it is like- 
wise one of the illustrated articles. Among the 
papers. “ The Blind Man’s Love; An Evening 
at Epping; My Theory, aad a Few Facts 
Avsinst It,” are quite readable. “ Alix Thu- 
siot Thome,” bating certain defects, is a well- 
told story, aud exciting the reader’s interest. 

“My Forenoon with the Baby,” and “ My 
Brother Tom,” are both worth the perusal; the 
descriptive effect is better than common ; while 
“The Corsican Life Drama” is a paper that, 
with a sort of Carlylean force of graphic ear- 
nestness and spirit-stirring scenes of historic 
bravery and patriotism, will no doubt be deem- 
ed equal to any in the number. 

Aside from some of its improbabilities, “The 
Whirlpool, a Tale of the Green Mountains,” the 
last of the regular papers, is wrought up with 
effect, and has enough of hair-breadth escape 
fom peril, and of excitement of varying story, 
to mske a decided impression on those who love 
the less-sober style of fiction. There are good 
things in the article, “ Heroism,” filling the 
yges under the head of “The Editor’s Table ;” 
tut, ag @ whole, it is too long and prosy. In 
the “ Editor’s Easy Chair,’ and “ Editor's 
Drawer,” the reader will find served up many 
little scraps and anecdotes, some old and some 
new, some racy and others rather flat. 

“The Elephantine Metamorphoses,” though 
origiual, are not equal, in our opinion, to some 
of the comic illustrations in preceding numbers 
of this Monthly. There is ingenuity in hitting 
of certain characteristics in this series, but we 
thiak most of them failures. We are glad to 
see among Harper’s announcements as in the 
press, two books from which we expect much 
interest— Ds, Barth’s Travels,” and “ Dr. 
Livingston's Journals.” We are not a little 
lesious to have a peep into these volumes. 





Harper's Story Books. No. 33. August, 1857. Jasper, or 
{u@ Spoiled Child Recovered. For sale by Franck Tay- 
lor, Washington, D. C, 

Another of these little square duodecimos, 
ueatly printed, and edited by Jacob Abbott. 
This volume, however, seemg not so particularly 
weant for children as for their parents. We 
do not think it is aa successful as a story or in 
is illustrations as others that have preceded it. 
There are numerous anachronisms we are sur- 
prised to see, The costume of the persone in 
the plates is that of the present day, but the 

ory opens in the days of Chancellor Living- 
_ and embraces some eight or nine years 
| thereafter, Then, too, a spoiled child like Jas- 
_ Pet, shut up so much as he is, and who, at the 
age of nine, is but just able to read his letters, 
| *t when not more than four years old, or under, 
talks of railroads that could scarcely have been 
inexistence, and uses language that is at least 
' Wost itaprobable. We have never looked into 
the management inside of these splendid houses 
in New York, as here described, and, for ought 
veknow, there may be just such ordering of fami- 
lie—mothers such as this mother—but, hon- 
tally, there does appear to us no little incongru- 

"yina number of particulars. The idea of a boy, 
80 trained, being all at once successfally put upon 
nataging for himeelf, in making bargains, buy- 
ing tickets on railroads, &c , does not seem just 
the thing, We doubt, too, the exceilency of the 
‘peter laid down as here practiced, in its moral 
bearings ; and Mr. Grant and Gertrude Course 
eotonsh wise in one point of view, perhaps, 
: re much the features of art and policy, not 
7 ‘y Sometimes of deception, even to please 


Rey a the scenes have less of lively in- 
ale . anes of commorplace than we find 
: . bhott 4 former stories; and, therefore, 
(nestion whether the book will be as popu- 
a others. There are good things in the 
et ws many of them, too, that we can ap- 
“ : bat it bears the marks more of want of 
interest in writing it, than, as we think, 
Y we bave criticised heretofore. 
i = “1 our honest conclusions ; others may 
i with us; but the impression of its 
ie : - ure was strong on our minds in read- 
rhe Se t — point and earnestness. We 
in os ether its effect on the minds of chil- 

be as salutary as the author intended 
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thould be, though we should be glad to see 


SUrvelveg Ihiataken, 
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Ce 
to o~ makes the following critical objection 
im orks of these two poets : 
‘ “4 ne of the most charming poet of 
and dug and is the synonym of Abolitionist, 
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in the ioe of his pen are pieces that were 
tuthor g ‘onal Eva or Liberator. Even the 
Rade his pri atha’” and ‘ Evangeline’ has 
ba los ae works a distasteful addition 
bite gold the h = aut alloy” mingling with the 





In Con; 
Antiogh duence of pecuniary embarrassmen 
Mr, Pa college, Ohio, has ‘ie assigned : 
in New ». President of the Broadway Bank, 
Netion, The i order to save it from sale at 
ithad a é © scholarship system, under which 
‘bolighaa Zee four hundred students, has been 
’ se students will hereafter be re- 
Avg tuition bills, in order that 
Re og omar Current expenses of the Col- 
ten for the oe The College will be kept 
sted ag ip oming year. Horace Mann is re- 
qlew York president, and Rev, Dr, Bellows 
lan of yoy 2? 20d Rev. Mr, Fay and Aaron 


\ ellow Springs, have been appointed 


(By Telegraph, via St. Louis, 20th.) 

The Convention, just adjourned at Topeka, 
was one of the largest and most earnest ever 
held. A strong position has been taken in 
favor of the Topeka Constitution. It was deter- 
mined that Congress must and shall admit 
Kansas under it. State oflicers were nominated, 
the old incumbents being renominated. The 
cenaus returns show between twenty and thirty 
thousand voters. It is determined to resubmit 
the Topeka Constitution in August to the peo- 
ple. General Lane has been authorized to 
organize the people thoroughly, so that they 
may be prepared to defend the ballot-boxes at 
the Territorial election in October. Marcus J. 
Parrott was nominated as Representative to 
Congress. 

Mr. Theodore Houston met Gov. Walker with 
seven infantry companies ten miles from Law- 
rence, on Friday. 





Lawrences, K. T., July 18, 1857. 

(By Telegraph, via St. Louis, 21st.) 
Gov. Walker entered Lawrence yesterday, 
with eight companies of dragoons under com- 
mand of Col. Cook. He has camped close to 
town, in a threatening attitude. His proclama- 
tion issued at Leavenworth, dated the 15th, 
declares that he will not allow the people to 
adopt a city charter. He went through Law- 
rence, on his way to Leavenworth, last Monday, 
to see to this, but never spoke of it in Law- 
rence. This duplicity has enraged the people. 
They are determined to pay no attention to 
him, and not to negotiate with him. Although 
town officers were eletted last Monday, t!_; 
have as yet taken no steps—not even been 
sworn in. He has warrants for the arrest of 
those voted for and many others, prominent 
citizens of Lawrence. The design is to stop 
the August election, when the Topeka Con- 
stitution is to be submitted to the people. The 
people will not offer any opposition to the Fed- 
eral troops, unless they fire on them, or commit 
some other outrage, when civil war will at once 
be declared. They have resolved not to tole- 
rate any more such villainy. Gov. Walker is 
in a had scrape. 





RROCLAMATION TO THE PEOPLE OF LAW- 
RENCE. 


LEAVENWORTH, July 15, 1857. 


I have learned that a considerable number 
of the citizens of Lawrence, in this Territory, 
have adopted, as they claim, by a popular vote, 
a charter for their local government. A copy 
of that charter has been placed in my hands ; 
upon comparing which with that granted by 
the Territorial Legislature last winter, I find 
that they differ intentionally in many essential 
particulars. The new charter, then, is set up, 
not only without any authority of law, but in 
direct and open defiance of an act of the Terri- 
torial Legislature on the same subject. 

On this point your committee, whose views 
have been adopted by you, make the following 
statement : 

“Under ordinary circumstances, the more 
regular method of proceeding would be to ob- 
tain a charter from the Territorial authorities. 
As the Territorial Government, however, in no 
sense represents the people of Kansas, was not 
elected by them, and can have no right to legis- 
late for them, we cannot accept a charter at 
its hands. And as the State Government has 
not as yet deemed it advisable to proceed to 
the organization of local and municipal gov- 
ernment, we cannot obtain a charter from it. 
There is, therefore, left us only the alternative 
of a charter springing directly from the people, 
or a continuance in our present unorganized 
condition. 

“ Under these circumstances, you have seen 
fit to instruct us to present a charter, having 
discussed its provisions in a preliminary as- 
semblage, and now propose to submit it toa 
full vote of the people, for approval or rejec- 
tion.” 

It will be perceived that the authority of the 
Territorial Government is here distinctly de- 
nied; and whilst that of the so-called State 
Government is acknowledged, it is conceded 
that no charter has been granted by them. In- 
deed, it is a fact that, although this so-called 
State Government has, in itself, no legal ex- 
istence or authority, yet you asked, and failed 
to receive, a charter from them. 

Under these circumstances, you have pro- 
ceeded to eatablish a Government for the city 
of Lawrence, in direct defiance of the Terri- 
torial Government, and denying its existence 
or authority. You have granted to the city 
Government the authority to select a Mayor 
and Board of Aldermen, City Assessor, Treas- 
urer, Justices of the Peace, City Marshal, &c. 
You have granted to the Mayor and Aldermen 
most extensive powers, including the right to 
levy and collect taxes upon real and personal 
property within the limits of the city, whether 
belonging to residents or non-residents, and all 
the other powers usually incident to a city 
Government. 

You have imposed upon all these officers the 
duty of taking au oath to support this so-called 
State Constitution—thus distinctly superseding, 
so far as in your power, the Territorial Gov- 
ernment created by the Congress of the United 
States. You have caused these proceedings to 
be printed in handbill form, and have distrib- 
uted them, as Iam informed, throughout the 
Territory, with the view to incite the other 
cities, towns, and counties, of Kansas, to estab- 
lish insurrectionary Governments, thereby 
placing the people of this Territory, so far as 
in your power, in open conflict with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

The more considerable portion of your party 
having induced your Topeka Legislature to en- 
act the laws urged by you, creating municipal 
government, you have, even in defiance of their 
authority, which you profess to acknowledge, 
proceeded to create such a Government for 
Lawrence, and are now urging other localities 
to pursue a similar course. Your evident pur- 
pose is thus to involve the whole Territory in 
insurrection, and to renew the scenes of blood- 
shed and civil war. Upon you, then, must 
rest all the guilt and responsibility of this con- 
templated revolution. You will be juatly 
chargeable in law and in conscience with all 
the blood that may be shed in this contest, and 
upon you must fall the punishment. 

You have elected your officers under this 
charter, and instructed them to enter upon the 
immediate discharge of their duties, including 
the adoption of ordinances and the execution 
thereof, under an authority having in itself no 
legal existence, and established in direct defi- 
ance of the Government of the United States. 

From all these facts it is obvious, if you are 
permitted to proceed, and especially if your ex- 
ample should be followed, as urged by you, in 
other places, that for all practical purposes, in 
many important particulars, the Territorial 
Government will be overthrown. The charters 
granted by that Government for similar pur- 
poses will be disregarded, and the justices of 
the peace, and other officers acting under their 
authority, will be brought necessarily into con- 
flict and collision with the socalled officers 
claiming to act under different authority. 

The Territory will thus be involved in inex- 
tricable confusion and litigation; the value of 
your property be greatly depreciated; your 
titles, transfers, transactions, and contracts, will 
be subjected to endless and costly disputes, 
and al] will suffer from this insurrection, ex- 
cept the lawyers who have stimulated this 
movement. Government founded on insur- 
rection and usurpation will be substituted for 
that established by the authority of Congress, 
and civil war will be renewed throughout our 
limits. If your authority to act in this manner 
for the city of Lawrence is permitted, a similar 
authority must be acknowledged in every other 
town, city, or county, and result in inevitable 
and most disastrous conflict; and, if succesfal, 
the Territorial Government be overthrown in 
detail, as is your present purpose. 

You were distinctly informed, in my inaugu- 
ral address of May last, that the validity of the 
Territorial laws was acknowledged by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and that they 
must and would be carried into execution, 
under my oath of office and the instructions of 
the President of the United States. The same 
information was repeated iu various addresses 
made by me throughout the Territory. At the 
same time, every assurance was given you, that 
the rights of the people of this Territory, under 
the law, to establish their own State Govern- 
ment, and frame their own forms, prescribed by 
the Government of your country, social institu- 
tions would be acknowledged and protected. 

If laws have been enacted by the Territorial 
Legislature which are disapproved of by a ma- 
jority of the people of the Territory, the mode 
in which they could elect a new Territorial 
Legislature, and repeal those laws, was also 
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designated. If there are any grievances of 
which you have @ just right to complain, the: 











You have, however, chosen to disregard the 
laws of Congress, and of the Territorial Govern- 
ment created by it, and whilst professing to ac- 
knowledge a State Government rejected by 
Congress, and which can therefore exiat only 
by a successful rebellion, and exacting from 
all your officers the perilous and sacrilegious 
oaths to support the so-called State Constitu- 
tion; yet you have, even in defiance of the so- 
called State Legislature, which refused to grant 
you a charter, proceeded to create a local Gov- 
ernment of your own, based only on insurrec- 
tion and revolution. The very oath which you 
require from all your officers, to support your 
so-called Topeka State Constitution, is violated 
in the very act of putting in operation a charter 
rejected even by them. 

A rebellion so iniquitous, and necessarily in- 
volving such awful consequences, has never be- 
fore disgraced any age or country. 

Permit me to call your attention, as still 
claiming to be citizens of the United States, to 
the results of your revolutionary proceedings. 
You are inaugurating rebellion A revolution ; 
you are disregarding the laws of Congress and 
of the Territorial Government, and defying 
their authority; you are conspiring to over- 
throw the Government of the United States in 
this Territory. 

Your purpose, if carried into effect in the 
mode designated by you, by putting your laws 
forcibly into execution, would involve you in 
the guilt and crime of treason. You stand 
now, fellow-citizens upon the brink of an awful 
precipice, and it becomees my duty to warn 
you ere you take the fatal leap into the gulf 
below. If your proceedings are not arrested, 
you will necessarily destroy the peace of this 
Territoriy, and involve it in all the horrors of 
civil war. I warn you, then, before it is too late, 
to recede from the perilous position in which 
yon now stand. 

I appeal once more to your reason and patri- 
otism. I ask you in the name of our common 
country—in the name of the Constitution and 
of the Union—to desist from this rebellion. I 
appeal once more to your love of country—to 
your regard for its peace, prosperity, and repu- 
tation—to your affection for your wives and 
children, and to all those patriotic motives 
which ought to influence American citizens, to 
abandon this contemplated revolution. If you 
have wrongs, redress them through the peace- 
ful instrumentality of the ballct-box, in the 
mode prescribed by the laws of your country. 

As all arguments heretofore so often ad- 
dressed by me to you have failed, as yet, to 
produce any effect upon you, I have deemed it 
necessary for your safety, and that of the Ter- 
ritory, and to save you from the perilous con- 
sequences of your own acts, under the authori- 
ty vested in me by the President of the United 
States, to order an adequate force of the troops 
of the United States into your immediate vicin- 
age, to perform the painful duty of arresting 
your revolutionary proceedings. Let me im- 
plore you not to compel me to appeal to that 
military power which is required, in the last 
resort, to protect the Goverament of your coun- 
try. You cannot carry your rebllious purposes 
into effect without coming into unavoidable and 
open conflict with the troops and Government 
of the United States, 

Let me adjure you, then, once more, to aban- 
don these proceedings before you involve your- 
selves in the crime of treason, and subject the 
people of the city of Lawrence to all thé hor- 
rors and calamities of insurrection and civil 
war. Ifyou will now desist from the projected 
revolution, the past will be forgotten as far as 
practicable; but if you persist in passing these 
laws, and carrying them into execution, thus 
defying and superseding the Government of 
your country, the deplorable consequences must 
be upon your heads and thoge of your asso- 
ciates. It will be my purpose, if you still persist, 
to spare all bloodshed as far as practicable, 
and subject the leaders and prcjectors of this 
revolutionary movement to the punishment 
prescribed by the law. I will accompany the 
troops to Lawrence, with a view to prevent, if 
possible, any conflict; and in the sincere hope 
that the revolutionary movement contemplated 
by you, and now £0 nearly accomplished, will, 
ere it is too late, be abandoned by you. 

If you can be influenced by no other motives, 
the evident fact that the power of the Govern- 
ment is adequate to prevent the accomplish- 
ment of your purpose should induce you to 
desist from these proceedings. 

That the same overruling Providence who 
holds in his hands the destiny of our beloved 
country, may now incline your hearts to peace, 
and influence you to abandon this fatal enter- 
prise, is the sincere wish of your fellow-citizen, 

R. J. Waker, 
Governor of Kansas Territory. 





From the Philadelphia North American, of July 22. 
GOVERNOR WALKER’S PROCLAMATION. 


In another part of our paper will be found 
the proclamation of Governor Walker, address- 
ed “‘to the people of Lawrence,” which for sev- 
eral days past has furnished the staple of exci- 
ting telegraphic despatches from the West. We 
had sincerely hoped, from the manner in which 
Governor Walker inaugurated his official ca- 
reer in Kansas, and from the spirit of fairness 
evinced in his public addresses, that no act of 
his would compel us to utter a word of rebuke 
or of dissatisfaction. Considering the pacifica- 
tion of that Territory as essential to the har- 
mony and happiness of the Union, we were 
willing and anxious to contribute our best ef- 
forts, in order to promote that consummation. 
It was with such feelings, and prompted by 
such motives, that we advised submission to the 
Governor’s authority ; that we deprecated any 
movement under the so-called Topeka Conati- 
tution; and that we advised the redress of 
grievances to be sought through the ballot-box, 
as presenting the best available remedies for a 
peaceful solution of this irritating controversy. 
In this effort, we found generous sympathy and 
out-spoken co-operation from a large portion 
of the influential press of the North, which had 
opposed the election of Mr. Buchanan, and 
which regarded the appointment of Governor 
Walker with no small degree of distrust. 

It is, then, more in sorrow than in anger 
that we are constrained to take exception to the 
temper and tone of this proclamation. So far 
as the material facts are concerned, we must 
rely upon the exposition which it presents, since 
the other side of the question is not yet before 
us. Upon the showing made by Gov. Walker 
himsel!, he has exaggerated a difficulty of mi- 
nor importance, and taken the very means to 
provoke the collision which he professedly 
seeks to avoid. The whole ostensible basis of 
this manifesto is, that “a considerable num- 
ber of the citizens of Lawrence have adopted, 
as they claim, by a popular vote, a charter for 
their local government,” and, “upon com- 
oo it with that granted by the Territorial 

egislature last winter,” he finds “that they 
differ in many essential particulars.” 

With the view which we have taken of this 
subject, we are not prepared to justify the or- 
ganization of this municipal government, in 
either accidental, or, as Governor Walker calla 
it, “intentional,” defiance of the Territorial 
Legislature, or to sustain any other form of or- 
ganization by which the feud might be height- 
ened or the breach widened in Kansas. But 
candor requires us to say that Governor Walker 
has not only given undue consequence to this 
imprudent or improper act, bat he has made it 
the occasion for a more grievous and indefen- 
sible error on his own part—an error which, 
we fear, from the consequences that are likely 
to ensue, will hardly be retrieved during his 
gubernatorial career. Ifthe charter set up by 
these people conflicted with that granted by the 
Territorial Legislature, surely there was an 
ample and a speedy remedy through those ju- 
dicial tribunals which have ever lent a willing 
ear to the suggestions of Federal authority. 
And if the judgments of those tribunals should 
have been afterwards resisted, then there was 
the last resort of a standing army, which ty- 
rants, and, we were about to say, Democrats, 
know so well how to apply. 

Charitably inclined, as we are, to allow full 
justice to the motives of all men, and especially 
of thoaze in public capacities, embarrassed by 
delicate and difficult trusts, we cannot close our 
eyes to the unfortunate coincidence of time in 
which this firebrand is hurled among the peo- 
ple of Kansas, and Governor Walker is de- 
nounced at the South as a “traitor” by the 
extremists. Justly or unjustly, the impression 
will go abroad that this movement was ledgual 
as & propitiation to that sentiment, or was con- 
trived to soothe a political excitement that 
threatened disastrous results to the Adminis- 
tration. We attribute no such purpose; but 
appearances warrant the inference, at least, 
that Governor Walker, if not prompted by, has 
yielded to, this clamor, and, under its intimi- 


‘ fore him, who renounced a great principle to 
serve a selfish interest, that he will be more 
scorned by those whom he has attempted to 
conciliate than by those he abandoned. 





From the National Intelligencer. 


THE DIFFICULTIES IN KANSAS. 


Recent intelligence from Kansas explains the 
controversy between the citizens of Lawrence 
and Gov. Walker, and the reasons for the ener- 
getic measures taken by the Governor. It ap- 
pears that the citizens of Lawrence were desi- 
rous ofa charter fortheir municipal Government. 
The Territorial Legislature had granted one, 
which was rejected, becausethe people of the place 
do not recognise the Territorial Legislature as 
having been properly constituted or having le- 
gitimate authority. A committee of the citizens 
state that they would havo sought a charter from 
the Free State Government, had it been fully or- 
ganized. The alternative of forming a charter 
among themselves, adopting it at a popular 
election, and making it the basis for the organ- 
ization of a municipal Government, was there- 
fore resorted to. 

For this purpose, several preliminary meet- 
ings were held, at which accredited representa- 
tives of the people were present. The draft of 
a charter was made, discussed, and amended, 
until satisfactory and adequate, and, as a last 
step, it was submitted to the test of a popular 
vote, and was adopted by a decisive majority. 
The poll stood—for the charter, 128 ; against the 
charter, 28. According to the provisions of 
that instrument, an election of officers was held 
on Monday, July 13th, and the candidates 
named on the ticket, submitted by a committee 
of citizens for that purpose, were elected almost 
without opposition. They sre— 

For Mayor, James Blood; for Aldermen, 
William Hutchinson, William A. Phillips, Geo. 
Ford, P. R. Brooks, B. W. Woodward, Gaius 
onkins, George W. Hatchineon; for Marshal, 
S. W. Eidridge; for Assessors, J. Boyer, R. Mor- 
row, J. Wilder; for Justice, Edward Clark ; for 
Treasurer, Columbus Hornsby. 

Gov. Walker, being apprized of these pro- 
ceedings, issued, on the 15th instant, a procla- 
mation, denouncing them, and immediately took 
measures to occupy the city with military forces. 
It does not appear that the city Government 
has been organized or any business transacted. 
It is stated that seven companies of the United 
States dragoons, under command of Lieut. Col. 
Cooke, occupied the town of Lawrence on the 
16th, under the orders of the Governor. It is 
reported, however, that the Free State people 
have no idea of bringing their unauthorized 
Governments, neither State nor municipal, into 
conflict with the Government of the United 
States. On this point, the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Herald says: 

“The speck of war in Kansas will probably 
soon blow over. We learn, by an intelligent 
gentleman, who left Lawrence last Thursday 
evening, that Gov. Walker’s warlike proclama- 
tion excited no special alarm. Many thought 
it a hoax. No effort was being made to rally 
the Free State men in defence of Lawrence. 
Business was going on as usual in Lawrence, 
9 the town thriving and building up substan- 
tially. 

A paper printed at Quindaro, near Lawrence, 
in alluding, under date of the 18th instant, to 
a public meeting called to ratify the proceed- 
ings of the Free State Convention at ‘Topeka, 


ys: 

“ After giving the entire action of the Con- 
vention a unanimous ratification, and the nom- 
inees a most hearty endorsement, some atten- 
tion was paid to the fact of an army being 
quartered so near tothem. It was maintained 
that the organization of the town had only been 
to secure ends essential to the well-being of the 
inhabitants, that could not be so easily reached 
in any other method; that the movement did 
not look beyond Lawrence, or contemplate 
any collision with other authorities; that Gov. 
Walker had made a descent upon them without 
investigating the matter thoroughly, or giving 
them timely notice of his opinion of their ac- 
tion, and that no law had been violated by the 
action of the people.” 

An extra from the office of the Herald of 
Liberty, published at Lawrence, and dated on 
the 17th, contains portions of Governor Walker’s 
address to the people of Lawrence, and com- 
ments thereon. The Herald is not now much in 
favor with the Republicans, or any other party 
in the Territory. The editor says: 

“ We regret this act on the part of Governor 
Walker, as its tendency is to inflame the peo- 
ple at the time when all parties should be la- 
boring to perpetuate the era of peace. We 
have no sympathy with the independent city 
organization, as we indicated in our last num- 
ber, and greatly regretted it, as we were sppre- 
hensive it would bring upon us just what is 
rapidly approaching. While we take excep- 
tions to that movement, we must also take ex- 
ceptions to Governor Walker bringing the mil- 
itary to Lawrence. If he had legal processes 
to serve, they should Lave been served by the 
United States authorities, and no man in Law- 
rence or out of it would have resisted it. Our 
people—all of them, the extremists included— 
know too well that Uncle Sam’s authority is not 
to be registed with impunity. Gov. Walker 
may send the troops here, and may arrest those 
connected with the organization of the city 
Government. This is all he can accomplish. 
There will be no resistance; hence, no blood- 
shed. Matters will move on quietly, and the 
agitators on either side will not be able to get 
up & serious collision.” 

The Free State Convention, held at Topeka 
on the 15th and 16th instant, seems not to 
have been called in reference to the state of af- 
faira at Lawrence, but to carry out the purpose 
of voting on the Topeka Constitution, for mem- 
bers of a State Government and a member cf 
Congress. Thirteen resolutions were adopted, 
reiterating their former views, insisting that the 
present Territorial Legislature is an usurpation, 
forced on & majority of the people against their 
will; that the Free State men should organize 
for the August election; that the Topeka Con- 
stitution should be submitted to a full vote of 
all bona fide residents of Kansas at the August 
election ; that, without recognising the validity 
of the bogus Legislature, all the people may 
vote, and it is therefore recommended to hold 
a mass Convention at Grasshopper Falls, on the 
hast Wednesday in August, to take such action 
as may be necessary with regard to the election 
in October. And it was further resolved— 

“ That a Delegate Convention be held at the 
same time and place, to carry out the decisions 
of the Mass Convention ; and that each district 
be entitled to twice the number of delegates 
they are entitled to of Senators and Represent- 
atives under the State apportionment.” 

James H. Lane was appointed to organizs 
the people in the several districts, to protect the 
ballot-boxes at the approaching election in 
Kansas. A State Central Committee was also 
appointed. The Convention made nominations 
for State officers and for Congress, as follow : 
Secretary of State, P. C. Schuyler; State Au- 
ditor, Dr. G. A. Cutler; Judges of the Supreme 
Court, M. F. Conway and S. N. Latta; for 
Congress, Marcus J. Parrott. 

From all this it appears that these men in- 
tend to hold an election in August, for the 
above offices and for the Topeka Constitution ; 
and that they hold in reserve the course to be 
pursued at the election in October, when the 
vote is to be taken on the adoption of such 
Constitution as shall be framed by the Conven- 
tion which has been elected for the purpose, in 
pursuance of law. 





The Topeka Legislature, at its last session, 
authorized Governor Robinson to appoint mar- 
shals to take a full and accurate census of the 
whole number of people, voters, females, slaves 
&c., in the Territory. This is the first attempt 
of the kind made since the enumeration made 
by the U. S. officers appointed by Governor 
Reeder for the purpose; and in view of the great 
influx of emigration during the past season, 
and the efforts being made to force Kansas into 
the Union as a State, the result of this canvass 
will be looked to with much interest. 

Our latest advices say that these Topeka 
marshals have gone carefully over ther several 
districts, and have about completed their labors. 
They find the population to reach an aggregate 
of fifty thousand. This is just little more than 
half enough to secure the admission of the Ter- 
ritory into the Union as a State, and yet the 
amount of inhabitants does not seem to be 
taken into consideration by those who are en- 
deavoring to hurry the event without regard to 
preparation or fitness. Of these fifty thousand, 
the marshals represent that they found nine- 
teen twentieths in favor of the Topeka Con- 
stitution. Even the counties and districts im- 
mediately bordering on Missouri they report to 
be four-fifths in favor of the same organization. 
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There is, of course, room to believe that these 
returns were exaggerated by the partisan char- 
acter of the marshals, but the extreme paucity 
of the vote polled at the Jate election for dele- 
gates to the Constitutional Convention, under 
the auspices of the Pro-Slavery party, tells 
pretty clearly the immense preponderance of 
those in favor of making Kansas a free State. 
These Free Soil marshals confirm the estimate 
made by Governor Walker, that there are be- 
tween twenty and thirty thousand. 


GENERAL SUMMARY, 


Tne Norruery Macazine, &c.—A paragraph 
has been going the rounds of the press, an- 
nouncing a new periodical, called the Northern 
Magazine, as about to issue from the house of 
Phillips & Sampson, of this city. The wrath 
of the South has been excited by the name, 
and long invectives have been hurled at the 
eo and all the North, in consequence. 

am assured, however, on reliable authority, 
that no authorized announcement has yet been 
made on the subject. Phillips & Sampson will 
publish, probably in August, the first number 
of @ magazine, which will noé be called the 
Northern Magazine, although, however, no 
name, it will not be “ Northern ;” it will leave 
no room for doubt as to its position on ques- 
tions of public interest. ‘The publishers prom- 
ise to combine an array of d stinguished names 
as active contributors, such #s no periodical in 
this country has ever mustered. 

Our poets are off breathing country air, or 
the salt breezes of the sea-shore. Longfellow 
is at Nahant; Lowell, with 2 party of friends, 
is hunting the bear and pursuing deer among 
the Adirondack mountains. The hot weather 
we are now having will soon drive out of the 
city all that can leave. 

The Legislature has met again, and is per- 
spiring over the business of districting the 
State in accordance with a recent amendment 
to the Constitution, which makes Senators and 
Representatives both eligible by districts. The 
revision of the Massachusetts statutes is ap- 
proaching completion ; Judge Parker, of Cam- 
bridge, is at the head of the committee who 
have it incharge. Itis expected that the work 
wiil be in readiness to be passed upon by the 
next Legislature. The statutes of Maine have 
been recently revised, and will be published 
this fall. Chief Justice Shepley was at the 
head of the Maine Committee of Revision.— 
Cor. Boston Evening Post, July 20. 





Tue Sap Disaster sy LIGHTNING AT THE 
Wuite Mountains. —It has already been men- 
tioned, that Mr. W. H. Smith, of the firm of 
Wright, Davis, & Co., carpet dealers in Boston, 
and another young man, were killed by light- 
ning on Saturday, at the Flume House of the 
White Mountains, in New Hampshire. The 
Boston Traveller has the following particulars: 

At the time of the stroke, Mr. W. H. Smith 
was sitting on the portico, with his chair on the 
hind legs, and the back of his head against the 
outside blinds of a window. He was apparent- 
ly watching with admiration the storm, his eyes 
being towards the clouds. The powerful fluid 
descended by the bell-wires in the window, 
through which it passed into the back part of 
the head of Mr. Smith. After the shock had 
passed, he was still sitting in his chair, and ap- 
parently watching the clouds, with his eyes half 
closed ; but those who looked upon them knew 
that death was there. For two or three hours, 
attempts were made, by applying cold water and 
by other means, to restore life, but in vain; the 
vital spark had fled. The only mark that could 
be found was a hole in the back part of the hat 
and of the head, about as large as a small shot. 
There was also discoloration of the abdomen, 
where the fluid probably departed. 

At the time of the shock, the Rev. Theodore 
B. Romeyn, of New Jersey, was conversing 
with Mr. Smith. He was thrown to the floor 
and stunned, but shortly recovered, and was 
able to leave the hotel soon after. Mr. Blan- 
don, of Bethlehem, N.H.., the clerk of the house, 
was standing at the desk, perhaps twelve feet 
distant from Mr. Smith. One shoulder was 
against the wall, and received the fatal fluid 
as it descended by a bell-wire. It passed through 
the body and out at the foot, shattering the foot 
and setting his stocking on fire, so that it was 
burning when he was reached. He was killed 
instantly. 

Mr. Frederick A. Tyler, the keeper of the 
house, was standing near the counter, in such 
@ position that the fluid passed very near him 
as it left the room. He was thrown down, and 
rendered insensible to such an extent, that it 
was only after an hour’s labor, with cold water 
and other appliances, that he was recovered. 
One eye remained blind, and it was feared that 
he might not recover its sight. Otherwise, he 
was uninjured. 

Three other persons, two ladies and a gen- 
tleman, who were ata corner of the building, 
some fifty feet distant from the place occupied 
by Mr. Smith, were thrown down by the shock, 
but soon recovered. Others felt the shock se- 
verely, but received no personal injury. A lad 
of ten years, 8 waiter in the house, was stand- 
ing near Mr. Blandon, and was thrown down. 
He jumped up again, however, and ran out of 
the house in a bewildered state. Mrs. W. H. 
Smith, just before the accident, was sitting near 
the bell-wires, bat had Iain down. Various ar- 
ticles in her room were thrown down, and bro- 
ken by the shock. 


_——_ 


TrraL oF A GIRL FoR THE MURDER OF HER 
Lover.—While the Irish public are absorbed 
with the approaching trial of Spollen, the maa 
lately denounced by his wife for the murder of 
Mr. Little, the railway accountant, the people 
of Scotland are similarly supplied with food for 
excitement by the case, now ic progress before 
the High Court of Judiciary of Edinburgh, of 
Miss Madeline Smith, who stands charged 
with the murder of a young Frenchman, whom 
she had encouraged in a secret attachment. 
Her parents occupy a good position at Glasgow, 
and the young man, who was a clerk, with in- 
sufficient means, would not have been accepted 
by them. The girl, however, met him clandes- 
tinely, and corresponded with him, and profess- 
ed her affection in the most unqualified and ex- 
travagant terms. It now appears that after 
some of their latest meetings the young man 
was frequently attacked with agonizing symp- 
toms, which at last resulted in death. Among 
his effects were found the letters of Miss Smith, 
one of which had urged him to a private meet- 
ting a few hours previously. An examination 
of the body developed abundant traces of ar- 
senic. 

Miss Smith is proved to have purchased ar- 
senic, and openly admits the fact, as she used 
it for her complexion. She bought it in com- 
pany with friends, and unhesitatingly affixed 
her name in the register of the chemists, who 
were told by her that it was to poison rats. 
Thus far the facts are serious, but there is an 
absence of all motive. Motive, however, is 
plainly suggested by other circumstances. Af- 
ter her intimacy and correspondence with the 
young Frenchman, her family arranged a match 
for her with a person in a much better position. 
She accepted this new offer, but the French- 
man was of an impulsive and dangerous dispo- 
sition, and would be likely to expose her when 
the affair became known tohim. This, indeed, 
he ultimately threatened. Miss Smith vainly 
implored him to return her letters. She then 
renewed her expressions of affection, and invi- 
ted him to meet her. The allegation is, that 
this was a snare to enable her to destroy him. 
She is charged with administering arsenic in 
chocolate or coffee. A multitude of witnesses, 
medical and other, will be called—eighty for 
the prosecution alone, of whom only thirty-five 
have as yet been examined. The trial will, 
therefore, last many days. The prisoner mant- 
fests the greatest self-possession, and dresses 
attractively. She is young, and, according to 
the descriptions given, most persons would call 
her pretty. The case is certain to form one of 
the most remarkable chapters in criminal his- 
tory.— Cor. N. Y, Com. Advertiser. 


The Southern Monitor, published at Philadel- 
phia, says that “one of the South Carolina 
members (Mr. Orr, we presume) has just re- 
turned from Kansas. He says, we learn, that 
after @ careful inspection of matters in that 
Territory, it is not to be supposed Southern emi- 
grants will take their negroes there. The Pro- 
Slavery men have long been outnumbered in 
the Territory, and ultimately the majority must 
abolish Slavery. The only hope is for some 
ten thousand more Pro-Slavery men to become 
residents and citizens of Kansas. If they will 
not do so, all the Governors and Presidents in 
the world cannot prevent it from becoming, 
sooner or later, a free State.” 


Ay Aso.itionist Press REMOVED FROM 
Texas.—The citizens of Wood county, in the 
northern part of Texas, being disgusted with the 
course of a paper published at Quitman, called 





the Free Press, held a meeting, and passed res- 


olutions repudiating the reports in circulation 
that they were Abolitionists, and calling a 
mass meeting to decide whether the Free Press 
should continue to be published, or removed as 
& nuisance. At the massa meeting of citizens, 
they decided to destroy the office, and give 
Winston Banks, its editor, and his friend, Mr. 
Lemon, twenty-four hours to leave. The citizens 
carried out the resolutions, and Banks and 
Lemon left in less than the time specified. 


Waar 1s Generat Harney Axsour ?—The 
appearance of General Harney in Kansas, with 
a formidable force, even before Walker’s Law- 
rence Proclamation, was exciting the attention 
of the settlers (not “ the people”) of Kafisas. 
The Kansas Free State, of July 11th, had the 
following : 

“ General Harney’s Mission—According to 
the statement of the Kansas correspondent of 
the Journal of Commerce, General Harney, the 
Indian exterminator, has been ordered here as 
& necessary part of the pacification scheme of 
Governor Walker. It seems that the Salt Lako 
expedition is only a ruse to disguise the rea! 
design in concentrating the U. 8. troops in 
Kansas and Nebraska. This opinion is 
strengthened by the fact that the troops are 
very slow in setting out on their march towards 
Utah. Every few days, companies of soldiers 
are passing up the river to Fort Leavenworth, 
ostensibly for Utah; but they all seem to be 
stopping in Kansas, or, at the most, getting up 
little pleasure excursions against bands of In- 
dians northeast of Fort Riley. Should Gov. 
Walker attempt to use these in forcing his gov- 
ernment upon us, he will find bis pacification 
scheme to result very uneatisfactorily.” 

The correspondent of the Journal of Com- 
merce BAYS : 

“T see it stated that Gen. Harney is about to 
be ordered to Utah. I think it cannot be eo. 
One of the express conditions under which Mr. 
Walker accepted the governorship of Kansas 
was, that General Harney, a man in whom he 
had confidence, should be appointed to the 
command of the troops here; and tho Admin- 
istration would hardly take the liberty of or- 
dering him to another post, without consulting 
Governor Walker, which it has not done, by any 
intimation whatever.” 





Cuicaco axp HER “Direct Trape.”—The 
Chicago Daily Tribune announces the arrival 
at that port, on the 14th inst., of the schooner 
Madeira Pet, from Liverpool, by way of the St. 
Lawrence bay and river, and the great lakes. 
The Tribune goes on to tell us that she brought 
a cargo of English bar iron, Scotch pig iron, 
cast steel, hardware, cutlery, glassware, china, 
paints, white lead, &c., consigned to a New 
York firm, who undertook the enterprise at the 
suggestion of a New Brunswicker, named W. 
S. Gilbert. The latter, besides being the pro- 
jector, acted as the agent, purchased the goods 
in England for the Chicago market, embarked 
with them as supercargo, and sold them, on 
arriving at the point of destination, among the 
wholesale dealers of Chicago. 

The vessel was British, was built at the Isle 
of Guernsey, for the fruit trade between London 
and Madeira, and is of 240 tons burden. It 
therefore appears that this venture was entirely 
got up and carried through by parties not resi- 
dent in or belonging to Chicago. Transient 
British vessels have frequently before been en- 
gazed in this foreign trade with our lake ports, 
but the trade has been irregular and difficult. 
The Tribune, together with the Chicago Board, 
set down the voyage of the Madeira Pet and 
that of the Dean Richmond, as establishing a 
permanent direct trade with Europe. The 
Tribune says that the commander and part- 
owner of the last-named vessel, Captain Pierce, 
made so handsome a profit on the voyage and 
sale, that he has built a new barque for the 
same trade, and will start this week, bound for 
Liverpool, with a cargo of staves, from Detroit, 
his intention being to make in her a return trip 
to Chicago, and other lake ports, with an as- 
sorted cargo. 


A letter from the Hon. David Wilmot is just 
made public, wherein he goes rather beyond 
the positions taken by the American Republi- 
can State Convention, and assumes ground 
more in consonance with the views of the 
American party. The letter was called forth 
by some interrogatories addressed to him by 
the American State Council, asking whether he 
would favor a reform of the naturalization laws, 
the retaining of the Bible in the public schools, 
&c. His reply is well written, and emphatic 
on every point. 


FOREIGN SUMMARY. 
FURTHER FROM EUROPE. 


New York, July 24.—The steamer Asia, 
from Liverpool, with dates to the 11th, has ar- 
rived, (anticipated by the steamer Circassian.) 

The steamer Fulton arrived at Southampton, 
and the Kangaroo at Liverpool, on the 11th. 

By telegraph from London to Liverpool, on 
Saturday, we have the following: 

Stock speculations have been partially sus- 

ended, pending the receipt of news from India. 
oney continues easy. The current rates of 
discount are rather below the bank rates. 

It is understood that the India mail contract 
is about to be abandoned. 

There is nothing new from India. It is sup- 
posed, from the absence of an advance dis- 
patch, that matters have taken a favorable 
turn. 

Mr. Thackeray made an electioneering speech 
at Oxford last evening, advocating the vote by 
ballot and the extension of the right of suf- 
frage. 

On the evening of July 10, in the House of 
Lords, Earl Granville moved the second read- 
ing of the oaths bill. Lord Derby moved an 
amendment that it be read that day six months, 
in a powerful speech, and after a long debate, 
in which the Catholic members threatened op- 
position on the third reading, unless modifica- 
tions were made in their favor, the amendment 
was carried by 173 to 139. The bill was thus 
thrown out by 34 majority. The Bishop of 
London spoke in favor of the bill, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury against it. 

Sir C. Wood stated in the House of Com- 
mons, that Government had no information of 
troops sent out to China having been diverted 
to India, although it was known that the Gov- 
ernor General of India had written to Lord 
Elgin for such powers. : 

Lord Palmerston, in reply to an inquiry, 
stated that the Government was giving its at- 
tention to the projected supply of negroes from 
Africa to the Erench West Indies, a measure 
which he thought must degenerate into the 
slave trade, so far as Africa was concerned. He 
promised, that should the spirit of existing 
treaties be violated, the French Government 
should at once be notified of the fact, with a 
view to a correction of the evil. 

A public meeting was held in Liverpool on 
the 8th inst., for the purpose of hearing and 
welcoming the Hon. Neal Dow. The attend- 
ance sao, Pa and the guest received a warm 
greeting, mixed, however, with a few hisses. 
Resolutions in favor of prohibition and compli- 
menting Mr. Dow were adopted. 

The great poisoning trial at Edinburgh had 
resulted in a verdict of “not proven” on two 
counts, and “not guilty” on the other. Miss 
Smith was therefore discharged. 








LATER FROM EUROPE. 
Quebec, July 27.—The steamer North Amer- 


ica, with Liverpool dates to the 15th instant, has 
arrived. 


The steamer Europa arrived out on the 11th, 


and the Indian and Khersonesus on the 14th. 


The mutiny in India was spreading. Twenty- 
three regiments had joined the insurrection, but 
they were defeated outside of Delhi; but they 
still held the city. j ‘ 

Gen. Anson, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
British forces, had died of cholera. Sir Colin 
Campbell had succeeded him. 

The news from China is unimportant. 

Italy and Spain were tranquil. 

In the English House of Commons, Lord 
Lindsay moved the production of Mr. Marcy’s 
letter on privateering. Lord Palmerston replied 
that it was not yet officially in the hands of the 
Government. ’ 
An address to the Queen was adopted, praying 
the adoption of some effectual means for sup- 
pressing the slave trade, and securing the ful- 
filment of existing treaties. Lord Palmerston 
pledged his Government to carry out the re- 
quest. 

The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce gave & 
brilliant banquet to the officers of the steamer 
Niagara. 

aan from Calcutta to June 7th, say: 

“ The disaffection is entirely confined to the 
army. The native troops have all been dis- 
armed at most of the stations in the Punjaub. 
The latest from Delhi states that the heights 
around the town are in the possession of the 





Government troops, who attacked and drove the 
insurgents within the walls, capturing 26 gans. 
The Bombay and Madras armies continue firm- 
ly loyal.” 

The steamship Erin, from Bombay, with the 
China mails, was wrecked on the coast of Cey- 
lon, on the 16th ult. The passengers, mails, 
and specie, were saved, but the cargo, valued 
at $1,000,000, and the vessel, are lost. 

The details of the recently-discovered conspir- 
acy at Paris show it to have been the most se- 
tious yet discovered. Mazzini ir alleged to 
seve escaped in a ship carrying the American 


ag. 

The fall of Delhi was hourly looked for when 
the Indian mail left. The loss of the Bengal 
army in consequence of the mutiny is 30,000. 
It is believed that the crisis has passed, as the 
latest advices indicate a panic and desertions 
amongst the insurgents at Delhi. The British 
Government was acting vigorously. Sir Colin 
Campbell started for the place at a few hours’ 
notice. 

Advices from China say that the frigate San 
Jacinto and the English gun-boats had gone 
up the Canton river to attack the fleet of junks. 
Fou-chow-chow was quiet. The rebels there 
had been defeated. Tea was coming in freely. 
Trade at Hong Kong was quiet. The Ameri- 
can house of King & Co. had suspended. 





We have no hesitation in saying that Con- 
sumption can always be alleviated, and in a 
great many cases completely cured, simply by 
the use of Dr. Wistar’s Wild Cherry Balsam. 
Its soothing and healing influence over the dis- 
eased organs is truly wonderful. 





OBITUARY. 


Died at his residence at College Hill, on the 
28th of June, 1857, Lymaw Hoyt, in the 53d 
year of his age. 

For more than twenty years, the deceased had 
been a resident of this - From his youth 
up, he was a friend and efficient advocate of 
moral and social reform, possessing talents of a 
superior order, with that rare but happy organ- 
ization which enabled him firmly to support the 
principles for which he labored, without suffer- 
ing the hopes of friends or the reproachea of 
opposers to disarrange in the least the uniform 
simplicity and forcible candor which, in a pecu- 
liar manner, characterized his intercourse with 
the world. 

His last illness was long and severe. For near 
five months, he suffered at times the most in- 
tense pain, with scarcely one repining word. A 
settled confidence in the goodness, justice, and 
mercy of God, and an immortality free from 
sin, pain, and sorrow, were among his Chrietian 
virtues, and cheered him in the hour of death. 


As ths He 
College Hill, Jefferson Co., Ind., 
July 7, 1857. 





MARKETS. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, July 28, 1857. 


Flour, Howard Street - - - $7.50 0.00 
Flour, City Mills - - - + + 7.50 7.75 
Rye Flour - - - - + + + 4,50 4.62 
Corn Meal - - - - + + + 3.75 @ 4.25 
Wheat, white - - - - + + 1.57 1.65 
Wheat,red- - - - « - + 1.60 @ 1.65 
Corn, white- - - +--+ + 85 86 
Corn, yellow - - - - « © 85 87 
Rye, Pennsylvania - - + - 1.10 1.14 
Rye, Virginia - - - - - - 80 00 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia- 57 60 
Oats, Pennsylvania - - - - 65 66 
CloverSeed - - - + + + 7,25 8.25 
Timothy Seed- - - - + + 3.75 4.00 
Hay, Timothy - - - - + + 15.00 @20.00 
Hops ae ee a q 14 
Potatoes, Mercer- - + +» + 1,30 1.40 
Bacon, Shoulders: - - + - 11@ _ 114 
Bacon, Sides - - + + + + 124 13 
Bacon, Hams + - + +--+ - 124 14 
Pork, Mess- + - + © « + 23.50 @24.00 
Pork, Prime - - + + + + 18.00 @19.00 
Beef, Mess - - - - + «+ «+ 16.00 @20.00 
Lard,in barrels - - - + + 13 144 
Lard,inkegs - + + + + + IA} 15 
Wool, Unwashed - - - + + 25 27 
Wool, Washed- - - + + «= 33 36 
Wool, Pulled - - - + + = 29 33 
Wool, Fleece, common- - + 34 38 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - - + 47 52 
Wool, Choice Merino - - + 650 65 
Butter, Western,in kegs - - 14 15 
Butter, Roll - - = © «© = 23 25 
Cheese - = = © = « « «= 124 14 
Coffee, Rio» - - + © « © 104 1K} 
Goffee, Java -« + + + + « 


NEW YORE MARKET. 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, July 23, 1€57. 


Flour, State brands - - $6.20 @ 6.45 


Flour, State brands, extra- - 6.65 (@ 6.75 
Flour, Western - + + + + 6.50 @ 7.35 
Flour, Southern - - + - + 17.40 @ 7.70 
Rye Flour - - + + + + + 4.00 @ 5.99 
Corn Meal - + + + «© «+ + 4.00 4.30 
Wheat, white» - - += + + 1.85 1.90 
Wheat,red- - + - + + + 1.80 0.00 
Corn, white- - «+ + + «© + 88} 90 
Corn, yellow + + = + = © 88% 90 
Rye - = ss 8 ee 1,13 0.00 
Oats 7 - . 7 . . . . . 50 62 
Clover Seed + += + = «= + 11.00 @12.00 
Timothy Seed - - + + + + 3.50 @ 3.75 
«eee: =: 
Fopp- - - + 2 © © © « 7 12 
Bacon, Shoulders: - + - + 103@ 00 
Bacon, Sides - - + + = = p 00 
Bacon, Hams - + + + = =» 113 
Pork, Mess- - + + = «= = 24, 24.25 
Pork, Prime - - - = = 19.40 
eef - - - + © es ee 17.50 
Lard, in barrela - - + + = 14 
Lard, in kegs - - + + « = 153 
Butter, Western - - + + = 20 
Butter, State - - + + + = 22 
Cheese - © «© © «© © « e 9} 
Coffee, Rio- - = + * © » 114 
Coffee, Java - + + = = « 16 
Wool, Unwashed + + + = = 00 
Wool, Washed- - - + = = 00 
Wool, Pulled - - - + = = 00 
Wool, Fleece, common+ - = 60 
Wool, Fleece, fine + + = = 52 
Iron, Scotch, Pig- - - - > 00.00 
Lime, Rockland - cone 0.00 
Lime,commos - - : 00 








CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. 


Sir James Clark, Physician to Queen Victoria, and one 
of the most learned and skillful men of the age, in his 
Treatise on Consumption, says: 

“That Pulmonary Consumption admits of a cure, is no 
longer a matter of doubt; it has been clearly demonstra- 
ted by the researches of Laennec and other modern Pa- 
thologists.” 

The mere fact that such a disease is ever curable, at- 
tested by such unimpeachable authority, should inspire 
hope, and reanimate fallen ecurage in the heart of every 
suflerer from the disease. 

The remedy which we offer has eured thousands. 
Wistar's Balsam of Wild Cherry not only emanates from a 
-sgular physician, but has been well tested in all the 
complaints for which it is recommended. 


i None genuine, unless signed I. BUTTS on the 
wrapper. 22 











HENRY J. ADAMS. A. C. SWIFT. F. G. ADAMS. 


ADAMS, SWIFT, & CO., 
Bankers and Real Estate Agents, 


Leavenworth City, Kansas. 
-hange and Land Warrants bought and sold; money 
Bm deposit; Real Estate bought and sold on 
commission; Lands located by warrants or money in al) 


f the Territory. 
Paqefer to Dr. B. T. Reilly, General Land Office, as 5 


ington, D. C. 


HENRY M. WHITNEY, 


OOKSELLER and Stationer, Post Office Building, 
Honolulu, Oahu, H. I. j 
N. B. Books, Magazines, Newspapers, and all kinds of 
Stationery, constantly on hand and for sale. Orders for 
binding received, and executed with despatch. 


NEW VOLUMES 


OF THE 


FOUR GREAT BRITISH REVIEWS, 


NAMELY, 

Edinburgh, North British, Westminster, and Lon. 

don Quarterlies, and Blackwood’s Edinburgt 

Magazine, (Monthly,) 

Commence with North British for Nov., 1856 

and the ether Reviews and Blackwood for 

Jan., 1867. 

ERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.—Any one Review 0) 
Blackwood, $3 a year. Blackwood and one Re. 

view, or any two Reviews, $5. The four Reviews an¢ 

Blackwood, $10. 

Postage (which should be paid quarterly in advance 

on the four Reviews and Blackwood, to any Post Office 

in the United States, only eighty cents a year. Namely: 

fourteen cents a year on each Review, and twenty-fow 

cents a yearon Blackwood. Address 

L. SCOTT & OO.. Publishers, 


54 Gold street, corner of Fulton, New York. 
Subscribers in Washington city and vicinity su 


b 
plied free of posieg®s °Y A YLOR & MAUBY, 
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THE NATIONAL ERA, 
Washington, D. ¢, 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR anD PROPRIETOR § 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE ELEVENTH VOLUME, 
BEGINNING JANUARY 1, 1857, 


The National Era is an uncompromising 
opponent of Slavery and the Slave Power; an 
vocate of personal, civil, and religious liber- 
sy, without regard to race or creed; a foe to all 
secret combinations to control the Ballot-Box, 
whether under the direction of priests or lay- 
men, and to all measures directly or indirectly 
countenancing proscription on account of births 
place or religion; a friend of Temperance, the 
omestead, and all reforms calculated to secure 
to Labor its Just consideration, recompense, and 
political weight, and to Trade, its Natural Free- 
dom, in virtue of which every man bas a right 
to buy and sell in whatever market he pleases. 
It believes in the right of individual judement 
in all matters, whether of religion or politics, 
and rejects the dogma of passive obedience 
and non-resistance in both Church and State; 
holding that no man who swears to support the 
Constitution of the United States can delibe- 
rately violate his own settled convictions of ita 
meaning, without incurring the guilt of perjury, 
and that no citizen can obey a human enact- 
ment which requires him to commit injustice, 
without immorality. 
_ It regards Slavery, and the issues involved 
in it, as forming the great Political Question of 
the Day; taking the ground, that Slavery, from 
its necessities, instincts, and habits, is perpetu- 
ally antagonistic to Freedom and Free Labor, 
and unchangeably aggressive; that its work- 
ings can be counteracted only by « permanent 
system of messures; and it therefore has sup- 
ported, and will continue to support, the Re- 
publican Party, so long as it shall be true to 
Freedom, holding itself, however, perfectly in- 
dependent, at liberty to spprove or condemn 
whatever may accord or conflict with its oft 
avowed principles. 

It presents weekly a summary of General 
News and Political Intelligence, keeps a rec- 
ord of the Proceedings of Congress, and is the 
repository of a large portion of the most im- 
portant speeches delivered in that body. 

Its Foreign and Domestic Correspondence ig 
carefully provided for, and its Literary Miscel- 
lany, chiefly original, being supplied by many 
of the best writers of the country, makes it em- 
phatically a Paper ror THA FamiLy. 

The Republican Party must now perfect its 
organization, and proceed at once to the task 
of enlightening the Public Mind. Only in this 
way can it retain its power in the States which 
it now controls, and acquire power in the Statea 
which have just decided the issue against it. 
Documents and speeches answer the purposes 
of a temporary canvass, but permanent effects 
can be produced best by ever-working agencies. 
A single tract, read, may be forgotten—a good 
newspaper, going into a family as a regular 
visiter, will not be forgotten. It is the continual 
dropping that wears away stone—the repeated 
blow that drives the wedge home—iniportu- 
nity that prevails where spasmodic appeals 
fail. The newspaper devoted to the discussion 
of fundamentral principles, is the constant drop- 
ping, the all-prevailing importunity. No other 
agency can supply iis place. 

My subscribers have stcod by the Hra hand. 
somely. No paper can boast warmer or more 
steadfast friends. They have not forgotten 
that, whatever the claims and merits of other 
papers, the Fra, in the face of imminent per- 
ils, was the pioneer to Freedom of the Press in 
this slaveholding District, and has been for ten 
years the only journal at the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government, representing the sentiments 
of the Free States on the great Question of the 
Country, the only journal through which their 
loyal representatives in Congress could find 
voice and vindication. They bave not forgot- 
ten, nor will they forget, that while papers en- 
gaged in the same Cause elsewhere, have 
strong local interests to rely upon, and the pa- 
pers printed here, opposed to our Caues, thrive 
through the patronage of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Era is uniformly proscribed by that 
Government, and its “ae: | right to official ad- 
vertisements denied, while, eo far from having 
the support, it is constantly subjected to the 
opposition, of strong loca! interests; so that ita 
only dependence is upon those enlightened 
friends of Freedom, all over the country, wha 
appreciate the necessity of maintaining such & 
sentinel on the outpost of Freedom. 

G. BAILEY. 

Washington, D. C., January 1, 1857. 


TERMS. 


Single copy, one year - - + - $2 
Three copies, one year - - - - 5 
Ten copies, one year - - - - 15 
Single copy, six months - - - IL 
Five copies, six months- - - - 5 
Ten copies,six months - - - - 8 


pa@y~ Payments always in advance. 

Vo.untary agents are entitled to retain fifty 
cents commission on each yearly, and twenty- 
five cents on each semi-yearly, subscriber, ex- 
cept in the case of Clubs. 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle 
the person making it up to a copy for six 
months; a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy for 
one year. 

To voluntary agents will also be sent, if they 
desire it, a copy of the bound volume of Facts 
Sor the People. 

When a Club of subscribers has been for- 
warded, additions may be made to it on the 
same terms. It is not necessary that the sub- 
scribers to a Club should receive their papera 
at the same post office. 

kee A Club may be made up of either new 
or old subscribers. 

Beg Money may be forwarded by mail, at 
my risk. Large amounts can be remitted in 
drafts, or certificates of deposite. 

Address G. Barter, Washington, D. C., Edie 
tor of National Era. 





PHILADELPHIA AGENCY FOR THE ERA. 


The undersigned will receive subscriptions and adver- 
tisements for this paper, and engage to deliver it punctu- 
ally. Friends of the Era, please call. 

JOSEPH HUGHES, 5 Walnut Place, 
(Back of 84 Walnut st., above 3d.) 





THE ERA can always be found at J. W. SULLIVANS 
News Room, San Francisce, California. 





WHO WANTS A CHEAP DOCUMENT? 


FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE, 


Stitehed and bound in paper, sent, free of post. 
age, to any who may order them, for 25 centa 
a copy. The work forms a neat volume of 192 
pages. It contains— 

“A Decade of the Slave Power”—completa 
in ten chapters. 

Dangers of Slavery Extension—Slaveholdera 
a Privileged Class— Growth of our Negre 
Aristocracy—being a speech delivered by Gov. 
Seward, in Albany, October 12th, 1855. 

The Politics of Justice, Equality, and Free 
dom—being a speech of Gov. Seward, delivered 
at Buffalo, N. Y., October 19th, 1855, 
American Politics—a speech delivered by the 
Hon. George W. Julian. 

Specch of the Hon. John P. Hate, on tha 
President’s Message, relating te Kansas. 
Editorial Comments on the same Message. 
History and Philosophy of the Struggle for 
the Speakership of the Present House of Rep- 
resentatives, with a classification of votes. 
Letter of Francis P. Blair to the Republi- 
can Association of Washington. 

Sectionalism and Republicanism—An Edi- 
torial Review of a Letter from the Hon. D. D, 
Barnard, of New York. 

A Synopsis of the Slave Code in the District 
af Columbia. 

Statistics of Slavery in Maryland and Mis. 
sourt. 

Besides all this, the volume presenta a com- 
prehensive view of the Know Nothing move- 
ment and its bearings; accounts of Kansas af- 
fairs and of slave cases, and a thorough dis- 
cussion of the Republican movement. 


rl 

THE ORIENTAL HORSE CHARMER!! 

HIS valuable little work, on Riasing. Breaking, Train- 

ing, Riding, Driving, Stabling, Feeding, and Doctor- 
ing Horses, is daily being mailed to applicants to all parts 
of the United States. Send on your quarter jor one, or $1 
for six copies, and you are sure to get it by return mail. 
Books on this subject, conteining no more, have been 
sold and are now selling for $5 10 $10. Address 


C. J. ELDRIDGE, 


ast corner Third and Sycamore stree 
one Cincinnati, Ohio. ™ 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


For the National Era. 


IDA OF TOGGENBURG. 


The following ta'lad is literally trae, being a 
version of a story still related to travellers by 
the Swiss peasants of Appenzell. The domes- 
tic fortress of the Counts of Toggenburg 
crowned a rock near the present Convent of 
Fischengen. 








Within an ancient castle, 
Whose turrets old and gray 

Had braved the heavy storm-cloud’s shock 
Of many a winter’s day— 


Whose rugged walls seem part 
Of the Alpine summits rude, 
Midst which, in hoary grandeur, 

It stood in solitude — 


Beside an open window 
A lovely lady sat; 

And mountain breezes never fanned 
A fairer brow than that. 


Ida the young, the beautiful, 
Count Toggenburg’s sweet bride; 
* Him who had vowed to cherish her, 
Should weal or woe betide! 


Her pensive eye is resting 
On a grand and glorious sight, 
For the mountain tops and glaciers 
Glow in the sunset light; 


While o’er the lake and valley 
Twilight's soft shadows creep, 

Ida heeds not their beauties; 
She turns away to weep! 


For her lattice had been opened 
To admit the breath of spring, 
And carelessly beside it 
She had laid her wedding ring. 


To regain her missing treasure, 
With hurried step and air, 

‘Trembling with fear she hastens— 
When, lo! it was not there! 


That ring, all other jewels 
She valued far above ; 

*Twas the gift of her dear Henry, 
In the first hours of their love. 


She was musing on her loss, 

When Count Henry, pale with rage, 
Rushed into her apartment, 

Dragging after him her page. 


Ida started at the sound, 
And the color left her cheek, 
While the page sank on the ground, 
And vainly tried to speak. 


“Silence! thou guilty wretch!” 
The jealous Henry cried. 

Seizing the trembling Ida, 
Whom so late he called his bride, 


He pointed to the kneeling page, 
Who raised his hand to view ; 
When Ida saw ker precious ring, 
At once the cause she knew. 


“Thou faithless one, there’s proof of guilt; 
Though dearer than my breath, 

Thou shalt atone for broken vows ; 
Go, meet a dreadful death!” 


He hurled her from the casement, 
Far down the mountain side, 

Where ’neath the rocky base there lay 
A fearful chasm wide. 


Fast to some friendly bushes 

The falling fair one clung; 
There, in mid air suspended, 

*T ween life and death she hung. 


An Alpine hunter bold 
Rescued her from the fate 
To which she had been doomed 
By her husband’s causeless hate. 


A wild horse had been caught, 
To its tail the page was tied, 
And, galloping o’er hill and glen, 

The hapless vietim died. 


Beside the open lattice, 
A raven on the wing 

Had spied the glittering treasure, 
And borne away the ring. 


The favorite page of Ida 
Had by chance observed the theft, 
And watched until he saw the place 
Where the bird the ring had left. 


He thought to please his lady, 
And give her glad surprise, 


Territory, but we can deprive them of their Ter- 
ritorial condition—we can repeal the law crea- 
ting them a Territory, and then they lose their 
power of “self-government,” and fall back 
under the direct authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. ; 

“The Territorial Government once abolished, 
the country would revert to its primitive con- 
dition prior to the act of 1850, ‘ under the sole 
and exclusive jurisdiction of the United States,’ 
and should be placed under the operation of 
the act of Congress of the 29th of April, 1790, 
and the various acts supplemental thereto and 
amendatory thereof, ‘providing for the punish- 
ment of crime against the United States within 
any fort, arsenal, dockyard, magazine, or any 
other place or district of conniey, under the 
sole and exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States.’” 

It thus appears, from Mr. Douglas’s own ex- 
position, that this vaunted right of the people 
of the Territories to govern themselves is not 
what he used to call it, an “inherent right of 
self government,” but merely a privilege, that 
Congress may give or take sway, as it pleases. 
The people of the Territories, when, hke the 
Mormons or the Border Ruffian settlers of Kan- 
sas, they persistently disregard the Federal 
authority and the rights of our citizens, are not 
to enjoy the boon of “popular sovereignty,” 
and it is the duty of Congrese to assume sover- 
eignty over them. ‘ 
According to this theory, the sovereignty 
does not lie in the people, but in the Territory; 
and even the sovereignty of the Territory is so 
recarious a possession, that Congress or the 
ixecutive from whom it is derived may resume 
it without ceremony. 

Fianklin used to insist that it was not the 
man, but the jackass, that voted under a proper- 
ty qualification which gave a vote to a man 
with a jackass, but none to one without. He 
certainly was correct, according to Douglas’s 
theory that sovereignty lies in the Territory, 
and not in the people who inhabit it. 

Congress cannot lay a finger upon Slavery 
or the “bestial practices” of polygamy in ® 
Territory, says the Illinois Senator, but it can 
destroy the Territory, and then it can do what 
it pleases with the people it finds init. This 
construction of Congressional power must have 
been borrowed from the primitive method of 
roasting pigs, facetiously described by Charles 
Lamb. 

It is unnecessary to point the moral of Doug- 
las’s speech. He has found at last that the 
doctrine of squatter sovereignty, which was 
employed to kill the Wilmot proviso, was prac- 
tically an absurdity, and to get around it he is 
obliged to claim for Congress far more ex- 
tensive powers than were exercised or even 
contemplated before. If Congress can strip a 
Territory of its vaunted sovereignty, why not & 
State? for the sovereignty of the one is as in- 
herent as the other; and if Congress can punish 
the inhabitants of a dismantled Territory for 
bestial practices, why not also the inhabitants 
of a State? And if it can, what security is left 
for Slavery? The fact is, Senator Douglas, in 
his search for a Presidential pow sto, has quite 
inconsiderately placed himself upon the plat- 
form of the extreme abolitionists, who assert 
the power and duty of Congress to abolish Sla- 
very everywhere within the United States. 





IS A NEGRO A CITIZEN 


The Case of Mitchell—Plea of Non-Citizonship 
Overruled by Judge McLean. 


From the Chicago (Illinois) Press, July 15. 


This was an action of trespass brought by 
the plaintiff, James C. Mitchell, a colored man, 
@ citizen of Illinois, in 1854, against the de- 
fendant, Charles Lamar, a citizen of Wisconsin, 
on a charge of assault and battery, which dis- 
abled the plaintiff from prosecuting his ordinary 
business for months, and permanently impaired 
the sight of one of his eyes. The defendant 
pleaded to the jurisdiction of the court, and 
averred that the plaintiff was a person of color, 
to wit, a negro. To this plea the plaintiff de- 
murred, 

In giving the opinion, in which Judge Drum- 
mond concurred, Judge McLean observed that, 
as the leading counsel in the defence admits 
that this case is not ruled by the Dred Scott 
case, it will be unnecessary to refer to the lat- 
ter. 

There is no pretence that the plaintiff was 
ever a slave, or that he descended from a slave 
ancestry. No such averment is made in the 
plea, and the court can presume nothing in a 
plea to the jurisdiction. The objection to the 


When, alas! in evil hour, jurisdiction must be clearly stated, and it must 


The ring caught Henry’s eyes. 


His Ida’s ring on menial’s hand? 
At once, by rage made blind, 

To deep and deadly vengeance 
Both victims he consigned. 


But when he knew their innocence, 
And that his lovely wife 

Had almost by a miracle 
Preserved her precious life— 


Low at her feet he knelt, 
And begged to be forgiven, 

But already she had vowed 
To give herself to Heaven. 


Among her native mountains 
She built a convent fair, 

And spent a long and pious life 
In alms-deeds and in prayer. 





THE NORTHERN PRESS. 


From the N. Y. Evening Post. 


SQUATTER SOVEREIGNTY ABANDONED BY 
ITS FATHER. 

Senator Douglas has always been considered 
the embodiment of political effrontery. His 
faciiity in the employment of arguments which 
insult the judgment, and of facts which insult 
the memories of every common-sense man, 
have given him an unquestionable pre-eminence 
among the leaders of his party. But in the 
late exposition of his policy in reference to the 
Territory of Utah he exceeds himself. Mr. 
Douglas was shrewd enough to see that the 
Mormon question, which has recently arisen, is 
one of a kind which absolutely defies his patent 
territorial medicine of popular sovereignty— 
that the difficulty must be healed by a direct 
and palpable disregard of the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill policy, “the true intent and meaning 
whereof,” to use his own language, “‘is to leave 
the people of a Territory perfectly free to form 

and regulate their own institutions.” The ill 
success of this doctrine—the crude offspring of 
his political exigencies—in the disorder and 
violence which have reigned in Kansas, it has 
taxed all its expuonder’s ingenuity to gloss 
over and palliate, but he has till now nominal- 
ly adhered to it. 

The question as to the government of Utah, 
however, has fairly broken his constancy down. 
He has abandoned the last distinctive peculiari- 
ty of his much-vaunted theory. As a candidate 
for a Presidential nomination, finding that 
either his aspirations or his principles must be 
abandoned, he naturally preferred to surrender 
the latter. His only recourse has been to back 
out, with as graceful an unconsciousness of dis- 
comfiture as circumstances would permit, while 
at the same time he would appear to dictate 
the policy in reference to Utah, to which, in 
point of tact, the Administration is driven by 
the very necessity of the case. 

He is determined to be the author both of 
popular sovereignty and Congressional sover- 
eignty—to supply both the bane and the anti- 
dote—and, as an aspirant for the nomination of 

1860, to assert his patent right to the success- 

full policy, whichever it may be. 

Observe his exposition of evils in Utah, and 
his panacea for their removal. This Territory, 

says he, was organized by the act of 1850, “on 
the supposition that the inhabitants were 
American citizens, owing and acknowledging 
allegiance to the United States, and conse- 
quently entitled to the benefit of self-govern- 
ment while a Territory, and to admission into 
the Union on an equal footing with the original 
states,“as soon os they should number the re- 
quisite population.” 

a It turns out, however, says Mr. Douglas, if 
common rumor may be believed, that this sup- 
position was not correct; that the people were 
unnaturalized aliens; that they do not ac- 
knowledge allegiance to our Constitution, and 
that they violently resist the laws and Govern- 
ment of the United States, and therefore that 
they obtained a Territorial organization on false 
pretences. 

Nevertheless, they are a Territory, and “ pop- 
ular sovereignty” requires us to leave them 
perfectly free to form and regulate their insti- 





tutions without interference by Congress. It i 
also the duty of the Federal Guomenuns = 
suppress Mormonism—but how can it do so 


consistently with the policy of non-interference? 
. the grand exploit of Douglas's ingenui- 
© cannot interfere with the people of a 


Here 


ly. 


be of such a character, if true, as to show there 
is no jurisdiction. 

That the plaintiff is a colored man, to wit, a 
negro, are the substantial words of the averment 
in the plea. It is not denied that his domicil 
is in Illinois. 

It is known that, in several of the New Eng- 
land States, negroes are citizens in the broadest 
sense of the term, having the right of suffrage. 
In Vermont, in regard to the rights of citizen- 
ship, there never was any discrimination as to 
color. 

In a State where Slavery dees not exist, every 
individual, without regard to color, is presumed 
to be free; but where color is a badge of Sla- 
very, the presumption is otherwise. 

It has never been decided that, to enable an 
individual to sue in the Federal courts, he must 
be an elector. Females have a right to sue in 
this court, though they are not entitled to vote. 
A corporation has a right to sue, without regard 
to the citizenship of its stockholders. It may 
sue as a citizen of the State where its corporate 
powers are exercised. 

The Constitution and the act of Congress of 
1789 give jurisdiction in the Federal courts 
between citizens of different States. In the 
sense here used, the term citizen may be held 
to mean a free man, who has a permanent dom- 
icil in a State, being subject to its lawa in ac- 
quiring and holding property, in the payment 
of taxes, and in the distribution of his estate 
among creditors, or to his heirs on his decease. 
Such a man is a citizen, so as to enable him to 
sue, as I think, in the Federal courts. The ob- 
jection has never been made, so far as I know 
or believe, to his right to sue in this court, that 
he is not entitled to vote. 

The provision of the Constitution of the 
United States, which declares “‘ The citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all the privileges 
and immunities of citizens of the several States,” 
contemplates an investiture of political rights, 
which are in no respect neceesary to enable a 
person to sue in Federal courts. 

This is a very short sketch of the opinion de- 
livered, which was not written at length. The 
Judge declined giving us a copy for publica- 
tion. 

The demurrer was sustained, which held the 
plea insufficient. 





From the New York Evening Post, July 18. 


JUDGE McLEAN’S SECOND THOUGHT ON NE- 
GRO CITIZENSHIP. 


That no free negro is a citizen within the 
meaning of the Constitution of the United 
States, is hastily assumed in much of the discus- 
sion called forth by the Dred Scott case to have 
been one of the points decided by the majority 
of the court, if not the principal point of the 
judgment. A careful examination of the pub- 
lished opinions has, however, led some od se 

among whom may be mentioned the authors of 

a carefully-prepared article in the Boston Law 

ter, to doubt whether the court passed 

upon the question of citizenship at all. How- 

ever this may be, it is pretty clear that the facts 

of the case presented a point of much more 

limited scope than that in support of which the 

judgment is quoted. Dred Scott, whether free 

or slave himself at the time of the suit brought, 

had been & slave once, and was descended from 

slave ancestry. To oust the jurisdiction of the 

Federal court, it was therefore only necessary 

to decide, not that no free negro, but that no 
free negro of a certain class, could be a citizen 
of the United States. That such was actually 
the eee decided, is clear, from the head-notes 
of Mr. Howard, the reporter : 

“4, A free negro of the African race, whose 
ancestry were brought to this country and sold 
as slaves, is not a ‘citizen’ within the meaning 
of the Constitution of the United States.” 

“10. The plaintiff having admitted, by his 
demurrer to the plea in abatement, that his an- 
cestors were imported from Atrica, and sold as 
slaves, he is not a citizen of the State of Mis- 
souri according to the Constitation of the United 
States, and was rot entitled to sue in that char- 
acter in the Circuit Court.” 

And Judge Taney, although there are pas- 
sages in his opinion which would seem to an- 
thorize a broader conclusion, distinctly says, at 
the outset, that— 

“The plea applies to that class of persons 
only whose ancestors were negroes of the Afri- 

can race, and imported into this country, and 
sold and held ag slaves, The only matter in 





issue before the court, therefore, is, whether 
the descendants of such slaves, when they shall 
be emancipated, or who are born of parents 
who had become free before their birth, are 
citizens of a State in the sense in which the 
word citizen is used in the Constitution of the 
United States. And this being the only matter 
in dispute on the pleadings, the court must be 
understood as speaking in this opinion of that 
class only—that is, of those persons who are 
descendants of Africans who were imported 
into this country and sold as slaves.” 

It may be said that we are making a distinc- 
tion without a difference, inasmuch as almost 
all the negroes in this country are descended 
from slaves. But it is to be remembered that 
the burden of proving that a party is not a citi- 
zan is upon him who pleads that fact, since “ the 
court can presume nothing in a plea to the ju- 
risdiction,” and that it may be a matter of some 
difficulty to show that a particular negro is de- 
scended from slaves, whatever may be the case 
as regards the clasa. 

This precise distinction has been taken by 
Judge McLean, in a case recently tried before 
him at Chicago. The plaintiff was a negro, 
domiciled in Illinois, where negroes are not 
entitled to vote. The defendant pleaded to 
the jurisdiction, and the plaintiff demurred to 
the plea. Judge McLean, a syllabus of whose 
opinion will be found elsewhere, in sustaining 
the demurrer, held that, to enable an individ- 
ual to sue in the Federal courts, he need only 
be “a free man, who has a permanent domicil 
in a State, being subject to its laws, in acquiring 
and holding property, in the payment of taxes, 
and in the distribution of his estate among cred- 
itors, or to his heirs on his decease.” 

Such a decision cannot be much to the taste 
of journals which have so earnestly deprecated 
agitation, and stigmatized all discussion of the 
questions examined in the Dred Scott decision 
as being little better than disobedience to the 
declared law of the land. The press and the 
public may now, we presume, be permitted to 
follow in the wake of an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court. 





WHAT THE DRED SCOTT CASE DECIDED, AND 
WHAT IT DID NOT DECIDE. 


The Boston Law Reporter for June contains 
a very able and thorough review of the Dred 
Scott decision, which will enable the reader to 
know what the Supreme Court bas decided in 
that important case, far more readily and clear- 
ly than he can learn from the official report it- 
self. In fact, the review has done just what 
the reporter, Mr. Howard, in long and con- 
fused head-notes, attempted, but failed to ac- 
complish. 
Those, also, who desire to understand, not 
merely the points which the so-called decision 
really decided, but what it did not decide, will 
do well to consult the Law Reporter’s article, 
the authorship of which is ascribed to Horace 
Gray, jun., and John Lowell, two well-known 
legal gentlemen of Boston. The result of their 
investigation of the decision is briefly stated, 
as follows: 
“1. As to the question, ‘Can a negro be a 
citizen of the United States?’ It has been 
commonly supposed that the court decided this 
ag in the negative. This is a mistake. 
rom the form in which it was presented, it was 
very doubtful whether it was before the court 
for adecision. Four of the nine judges thought 
that it was; these were, the Chief Justice, and 
Justices Wayne and Daniel, who answer the 
question in the negative, and Justice Curtis, 
who answers it in the affirmative. Of the 
Judges who give no opinion on the point, one 
(Judge McLean) declares that if he answered 
the question at all, it would be in the affirma- 
tive. Judge Catron, when Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of. Tennessee, gave an opinion 
directly involving an affirmative answer to the 
question; the three other judges give no clue 
to their opinions. On this question, then, the 
court stands thus: three in the affirmative, three 
in the negative, and three silent. 
2. Was the Missouri Compromise constitu- 
tional? It is a perfectly well-settled principle 
of the Supreme Court, and one that has been 
often laid down from its bench, that no part of 
an opinion of the court is to be regarded as of 
authority as a precedent, which was not neces- 
sary to the determination of the question before 
it, Anything beyond this is merely the expres- 
sion of the individual opinion of the judge; and 
it has been well said, tbat ‘if general dicta are 
to be considerd as establishing the law, nothing 
is yet settled, or can long be settled.’ Bearing 
this in mind, let us look at the facts of the case: 
Scott was a slave in Missouri; was taken by 
his master to Illinois, and therce into a Terri- 
tory of the United States, where Slavery was 
prohibited by the Missouri Compromise, and 
thence back to Missouri. The opinion of the 
court is placed upon the ground that the laws 
of Missouri are to decide whether Scott is or is 
not & slave, now that he has returned thither. 
If this be so, what matters it whether the Com- 
promise was valid or invalid? In other words, 
whether Scott was free when in Illinois, or in 
the Territory, or whether he continued to be a 
slave all the time? And if the court goes out 
of its way to give an opinion on this point, could 
& plainer instance be found of an opinion on a 
point not necessary to the determination of the 
rights of the parties? 
The court, then, has not decided that the 
Missouri Compromise was unconstitutional. 
3. This case is often spoken of as de- 
ciding that a master may take his slave to a 
free State, and there hold him as a slave. This 
is a simple mistake ; there is no such point de- 
cided. But, 
_.4. The doctrine is here established, that 
if a slave be taken by his master to a free 
State, and does not ¢here claim hia liberty, but 
consents to return with his master to a slave 
State, he may be held as a slave there, if the 
higher court of that State considers him stili to 
be a slave. In other words, the Dred Scott case 
does not decide that a negro is a slave in a free 
State because he was a slave in the State from 
which he was brought; nor, that a slave car- 
ried from a slave to a free State, and brought 
back, is free because he might have claimed 
his freedom in the free State; nor that he is 
necessarily a slave after his return; but leaves 
his freedom or slavery to be settled by the laws 
of the slave State to which he returned with his 
master.” 





From the C l (N. H.) Independent D 
THE CASE OF DRED SCOTT. 


The Monthly Law Reporter for June is en- 
tirely occupied by a long, elaborate, and mas- 
terly article, upon the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of Dred 
Scott. This article is understood to be the 
joint production of John Lowell, Esq., the tal- 
ented editor of the Law Reporter, and Horace 
Gray, jr., reporter of the decisions of the Massa- 
chusetts courts; and the accurate analysis of 
the decision in question, and the careful prep- 
aration of the authorities cited in the article, 
are conclusive proofs of the great legal acumen 
and faithful industry of the authors. The prin- 
ciples necessary to the conclusion at which the 
Supreme Court arrived, and which were actu- 
ally established by their decision, are carefully 
discriminated from those mere opinions ex- 
pressed by some of the judges, which cannot be 
regarded as the opinions of the court, but only 
as the extra judicial individual statements of 
those judges expressing them ; and after show- 
ing that the court did not decide that free ne- 
groes cannot be citizens, that the Missouri 
Compromise act is unconstitutional, that slaves 
may be carried into free States and held there, 
nor even that a slave carried into a free State 
and then returned to a slave State again has 
lost his right to freedom ; but that the opinions 
of this nature advanced by the Pro-Slavery ma- 
jority of the court were not necessary to the 
decisions of the court, and therefore not to be 
regarded as a part of the decision of the court, 
the reviewers state the point on which all of 
the judges, except Curtis and McLean, con- 
curred, and which was in fact the only point 
decided by the court, as follows : 

“A slave taken into free territory, and after- 
wards returning to a slave State and acquiring 
a residence there, if held by the highest courts 
of that State a slave, must be deemed a slave 
by the courts of the United States, and there- 
fore not entitled to sue in such courts as a citi- 
sen. 

The ground upon which the court proceeds 
in this position is, that the determination of the 
personal status or domestic and social condi- 
tion of the inhabitants of a State is a subject 
within the exclusive control of the courts of the 
State, and, having been determined by them, 
the United States courts are bound to follow 
that determination, whatever may be their own 
opinion upon the facts ; and that, in this case, 
Dred Scott having been held a slave by the 
Supreme Court of Missouri, he must be conclu- 
sively presumed a slave by the courts of the 
United States. 





at, July 16. 














We must confess that, althouzh we were 
somewhat prepared to see a majority of the 
judges of the Supreme Court, in their aubservi- 
ency to the slave interest, not only prostitute 
their judicial powers by expressing extra-ju- 
dicial Pro-Slavery opinions, but also determine 
this point actually decided by them in direct 
contradiction to their own prior opinions and to 
the well-settled law of Missouri, yet we are 
very much surprised to see the gentlemen who 
are the authors of the treatise in the Law Re- 
porter sustain this position of the Pro-Slavery 
majority of the court, and disagree entirely with 
Judges McLesn and Curtis. We feel bound to be- 
lieve that the authors have been influenced by no 
other than a legal view of the case, but we do 
not perceive how, with their eminent ability 
and discriminatisn as lawyers, and unbiassed 
by sectional prejudice, they could have conclu- 
ded that upon this point Judges McLean and 
Curtis were wrong, and should have followed 
the decisions of the Missouri court, and declared 
Dred Scott a slave. It seems to us clear, upon 
principle and authority, that the dissenting 
judges, McLean and Curtis, were right, and 
that the decision of the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri, declaring Dred Scott a slave, was, under 
the circumstances, no more to be regarded as 
conclusive upon the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States, than a Pro-Slavery stump speech of 
David R. Atchison. We have no time within 
the limits of this article to discuss the question 
at length, but we will briefly state our positions, 
which are simply those of Cartis and McLean. 
The Supreme Court of Missouri. from the 
beginning of the Government of that State, de- 
cided that a slave taken into free territory 
under the circumstances of Dred Scott, and re- 
turned like him to Missouri, was entitled to his 
freedom in the courts of Missouri. Thia prin- 
ciple was settled by a long series of well-ad- 
judicated decisions. In 1852, in the case of 
Dred Scott, the same court overruled and de- 
stroyed all its previous well-settled law, de. 
clared the laws of Illinois urd the Missouri 
Compromise hostile to the policy of Slavery, 
and laws which Missouri courts would not car- 
1 into effect ; and they declare Dred Scott a 
slave. Referring to the fact that this decision 
overrules and nullifies all its previous decisions, 
the court say that times have changed; that it 
does not behoove the state of Missouri to coun- 
tenance any measure which may gratify the 
spirit of opposition to Slavery, and that they 
will not go to the people of the North to 
learn either law, morality, or religion, on the 
subject. Mr. Justice Gamble, however, dis- 
sents from the decision, shows that, by the fully- 
settled law of Missouri, Dred Scott is free, and 
declares, that although times and public opinion 
may have changed, principles have not and do 
not change, and are the only safe and immuta- 
ble basis of judicial decisions. 

It is this opinion of the majority of the 
Supreme Court of Missouri, that the majority 
Judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the reviewers, believe the United 
States courts were bound to follow, and declare 
Dred Scott a slave. We dissent entirely from 
any such position. The reviewers admit that 
it 13 the recent doctrine of the Supreme Court 
to refuse to follow the decisions of the State 
courts, if opposed to former decisions of the 
same court, but they say that the decision of 
the Dred Scott case is a “return to the older 
and sounder doctrine.” The decisions, how- 
ever, relied upon to establish this “ older and 
sounder doctrine” do not warrant at all the 
conclusion arrived at by the reviewers. The 
decision cited is that of Green v. Neal, 6 Peters, 
292, which merely decides that the Supreme 
Court will change its construction of State laws, 
when the early decisions of the State courts 
have been overruled, and the law established 
differently, by a “ well-settled series of decis- 
ions;” and the court expressly say, in this very 
case, “a reference is here made not to a single 
adjudication, but to a series of decisions which 
shall settle the rule.” And this is a statement 
of the law made by the Supreme Court, Judge 
Grier delivering the opinion, in the case of 
Pease v. Peck, decided in 1855, where he says: 
‘“* When the decisions of the State court are not 
consistent, we do not feel bound to follow the 
last, if it is contrary to our own convictions; 
and much more is this the case where, after a 
long course of consistent decisions, some new 
light suddenly springs up, or an excited public 
Opinion has elicited new doctrines, subversive 
of former safe precedent.” 

It is upon the above principles, which have 
heretofore been enunciated by the Supreme 
Court, that Judges McLean and Curtis rest, 
and it is upon them that we ground our clear 
Opinion, because we have no doubt, that even if 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in a 
question of this kind, were bound to follow the 
decisions of the State courts, it was clearly 
obliged to adopt the “ well-settled principles ” 
of the law of Missouri shown in the dissenting 
opinion of Mr. Justice Ganble to be established 
by a “series of decisions,’’ dnd not to follow 
the “new light” or the “excited public opin- 
ion” which produced the “single adjudica. 
tion” of the majority of the Missouri court, 
wko proceed upon avowedly political grounds, 
in direct defiance of the previous law of the 
State, and whose opinion is an extreme and 
reckless Pro-Slavery document. 

There is yet another reason why the Supreme 
Court were not bound to consider conclusive 
upon them the judgment of the Missouri court ; 
which is that stated by Mr. Justice McLean, 
that the decision in Missouri denied Dred Scott 
aright claimed by him under a law of the Uni- 
ted States, and held such law unconstitutional. 
By the language of the Constitution and of the 
United States Judiciary act, every such case is 
expressly made subject to revision in the 
courts of the United States; and, with Justice 
McLean, we deem this doctrine clearly con- 
clusive against the position of the majority 
judges. 

The only attempt made by the reviewers to 
meet this argument is by asserting, that if the 
determination of the political and social condi- 
tion of the inhabitants of a State depends upon 
the construciion of a law of Congress, then the 
construction of such United States law is as 
much within the exclusive province of the State 
courts as one of its own laws. It is sufficient 
to say to this position, that it finds no authority 
in any decision, and is in express violation of 
the clear language of the Constitution and Ju- 
diciary act of the United States. There is also 
this further fact, that the Supreme Court of 
Missouri in this case refused to enforce the 
Missouri Compromise enactment prohibiting 
Slavery, on the express ground that the United 
States are capable of enforcing their own laws; 
and then we have this singular position of our 
reviewers, that the courts of Missouri decline 
to enforce a law because it is the province of 
the United States courts to enforce it, and the 
United States courts refuse to enforce it be- 
cause it is the exclusive province of the courts 
of Missouri to determine whether it shall be en- 
forced. We cannot assent to any such doc- 
trine. 

In closing this article, we express an entire 
concurrence in the opinions of the dissenting 
Justices, McLean and Curtis, believing, with 
the reviewers, that, as they passed upon no 
point not necessary to the decision at which 
they thought the Court should arrive, their 
opinions are to be considered as of more judi- 
cial authority than those of the other Judges, 
whose extra-judicial statements, that negroes 
cannot be citizens, that the Missouri Compro- 
mise act was unconstitutional, and other Pro- 
Slavery intimations, are not entitled in any de- 
gree to be respected as the law of the Jand, 
but are the mere individual opinions of the 
persons uttering them, and are entitled to be 
disregarded, denied, and combated, by every 
citizen in the land, until the Supreme Court of 
the United States is released from the grasp of 
the Slave Power, and the true constitutional 
doctrines of our early Judges are again re-es- 
tablished as the popular sentiment of the coun- 
uy, and as the individual opinions of the Judges 
of the courts. 


From the Philadelphia American and Gazette, July 18. 
SECTIONALISM ON THE 4TH OF JULY. 


The people of Boston celebrated the anniver- 
sary of our National Independence this year, 
in a style which was intended to be unusually 
grand and demonstrative. But, as is very apt 
to be the case when people lay out to do 
something splendid, the occasion was marred 
by several unfortunate occurrences. The first 
was the explosion of a shell-mortar, which had 
been used on the Common to fire off bombs, in 
order to astonish the unsophisticated. By that 
catastrophe, death and destruction fell upon the 
holyday scene. One such event was sad enough 
for a single celebration, and would have sufficed 
to throw a damper over the day. Misfortunes, 
however, seldom come singly. 

By some strange infatuation, the persons 
having the management of the celebration had 





committed two capital blunders. They invited 
Senator Mason, the author of the Fugitive Slave 





Law, to be present, and made a display about 


him which was sickening to the people of Mas- | 


sachusetts, whose eloquent Senator he had vili- 


fied in Congress; and then they chose for the | 
orator of the day one of the most thoroughly 


Anti-Slavery preachers in Massachusetts, the 
Rev. Mr. Alger. Never was there finer prep- 
aration for a fuss, and accordingly there was 
no disappointment. Everything happened pre- 
cisely as might have been foretold. Senator Ma- 
son was lionized to such a degree, that the 
friends of Senator Sumner were disgusted and 
incensed, Mr. Alger seems to have got out of 
patience on account of it, and therefore he 
made what, probably, under other circum- 
stances, he would have been ashamed of doing, 
a regular Anti-Slavery harangue, and denoanc- 
ed pointedly the flu keys who were toadying Mr. 
Mason. It is possible that some of the people 
of Boston sst so little value upon Mr. Sumner, 
that they approved of the honors Javiched upon 
his assailants. Such men as Mr. Alger, how- 
ever, who are still animated by the spirit of the 
old Bay State, can scarcely be wondered at for 
being roused by the spectacle. 

The Washington Union devotes three mortal 
columns to an editorial article abusing Mr. Al- 
ger for his cration. In the whole course of this 
long diatribe, it does not favor the public with 
the reasons which Mr. Mason had for demand- 
ing honor and glorification from Mr. Sumner’s 
constituents, in the home of the Massachusetts 
Senator. Here is an extract from Mr. Mason’s 
sentiments, as delivered in the Senate, respect- 
ing Mr. Sumner: 

“The necessities of our political position 
bring us into relations and associations which, 
beyond the walls of this chamber, we are ena- 
bled to avoid; associates here whose presence 
elsewhere is dishonor, and the touch of whose 
hand is disgrace.” 

“IT must listen, because it is a necessity of 
my position under a common Government to 
recognise as an equal, politically, one whom 
to see elsewhere is to shun and despise.” 

Now, admitting Mr. Mason’s right to enter- 
tain and express these or any other opinions he 
may deem proper and just, let us ask what claim 
can such & man set up to respect in a State 
where the object of detestation, Charles Sum- 
ner, is held to have acted nobly, gallantly, and 
for the true interests of liberty? Is Mr. Mason 
ashamed of his remarks, or are the people of 
Boston retreating from their position? And if 
neither, then the invitation to Senator Mason 
must be regarded as a generous forgiveness of 
wanton insult, or a “ base bowing of the knee” 
for some unworthy purpose. 

We do not agree with Mr. Alger in the posi- 
tions he assumed in his oration. They are ultra 
on many points; but we know that they ex- 
press truly enough the general mind of New 
England. In that section of our country, “In- 
dependence Day” ha3 a meaning which it does 
not bear at the South. The Declaration of In- 
dependence is the pclitical gospel of the Yan- 
kees. They do not adapt, or qualify, or alter, 
or omit, any of its bold avowals of liberty for 
the people, and the natural and inherent rights 
of mankind. The modern New Englanders go 
a little further, and class the friends of Slavery 
with the worst enemies of republican Freedom. 
This sentiment Mr. Alger reflects in his oration. 
In all probability, he would not have dreamed 
of doing so, but for the incidents of the day. It 
was, no doubt, under the excitement caused by 
the events before alluded to, that he uttered the 
following : 

“When we are lifting our marble martyr to 
his niche on Bunker Hill, the slaveholder who 
forced the Fugitive Slave Bill down our throats 
is introduced, with complimentary flankeyism, 
in the very shadow of the awful place, and we 
listen to his haughty-toned commonplaces with 


respectful patience; they will not permit a 


harmless, private Abolitionist, known to be 
such, to enter one of their villages, except 
at the imminent risk of outrage and death ; 
and, notoriously, there is hardly a slavehold- 
ing community in the country where a word 
in public on this subject will not raise a mob 
to hang the speaker on the nearest tree.” 

Those who are so indignant at this invective 
are probably ignorant of the fact that, while 
Senator Mason was really “introduced with 
complimentary flunkeyism,” Senator Wilson, 
the colleague and friend of Charles Sumner, 
and all the Massachusetts members of the 
lower House of Congress, were carefully kept in 
the background. Under such circumstances, 
it cannot be expected that the people of Massa- 
chusetts should voluntarily stultify themselves 
in order to do honor to men who despise them ! 
Those who see proper to do so must be actua- 
ted by contempt for the political opinions of 
their own State, and admiration for those who 
oppose them. For Senator Mason is not by 
any means a distinguished statesman. We 
lock in vain over the history of his political ca- 
reer for anything to justify eulogium. The 
consideration with- which he is treated is at- 
tributable more to lofty pretensions, and the in- 
fluence of Virginia at Washington, than to any 
real ability. 

Bat why does the Washington Union dwell so 
largely on the declarations made by Mr. Alger 
in his oration, ard seem totally oblivious of the 
manner in which the Fourth of July was dese- 
crated at the South? It raves madly over the 
following extract from Mr. Alger’s speech : 

“ Slavery is not properly any part of our Na- 
tional Government, not an element in our or- 
ganic life, but a sectional disease, a temporary 
excrescence. It is rightfully no more a part 
of our country than a snake’s nest isa part of a 
granite cliff. The free States alone fairly repre- 
sent the true genius and historic posture of the 
Republic.” 

Now, at a celebration of the Fourth, in South 
Carolina, of which an account is published in 
the Charleston Mercury, we find that the fol- 
lowing toast was offered and drunk : 

“The Fourth of July: A day sacred to liber- 
ty, talked of elsewhere, but enjoyed here alone.” 

This is pretty much the same as the expres- 
sion complained of by the Union. The Yankee 
says that “ the free States alone fairly represent 
the true genius and historic posture of the Re- 
public,” while the Carolinian asserts that liber- 
ty is only enjoyed at the South. If the one is 
heinous, so is the other. A Southern section- 
alist is not a whit better than his Northern an- 
tagonist. But at this same South Carolina cele- 
bration, some sentiments were offered which 
beat Mr. Alger’s, and we beg leave to commend 
& few to the notice of the Union: 

“Gen. Bonham, successor of Brooks: Able 
to lash with tongue and hand, may he keep in 
mind the achievement of his predecessor, and 
when argument bas failed, wipe out every stain 
attempted to be thrown upon the people or in- 
stitutions of the South by the magic aid ofa 
cowhide.” 

“Our next President: May Fred. Douglas, 
the black negro champion, be nominated by 
the North for our next President. Abolition- 
ists ought then to be satisfied, and the South 
surely roused from her lethargy.” 

“A Southern Confederacy: The time has 
come when the South must look to herself. May 
she break loose all ties with Yankeedom, and 
form herself a Slaveholding Confederacy.” 

“Hon. L. M. Bonham, member of Congress 
from Edgefield : May he supply himself with a 
cane, named after his predecessor, of sufficient 
strength and size to beat, whenever his country’s 
rights demand it, all the Abolitionists from the 
Government seat at Washington.” 

“ To the Orator of the Day: Though young 
and in bloom, I hope that a few years will 
bring him to a state of maturity, that he may 
be able to cane Sumner, standing, sitting, or 
lying.’ 

May the Orator of the Day be able to make 
a fuss in Congress yet.” 

“Northern men with Southern principles we 
meet as friends; but the Abolitionists we 
salute with a good coat of the inside of a pine 
and the outside of a goose, with a lighted luci- 
fer match stuck to it.” 





BROvUGHAM ON THE Press.—In the course of 

a discussion in the British House of Lords, on 
an article in the London Examiner, alleged to 
be & libel on Lord Plunkett, Bishop of Tuam, 
Lord Brougham remarked, that with regard to 
the article which had been read, it was, no 
doubt, strictly speaking, a breach of the privi- 
leges of their Lordships’ House; but of what 
use would it be to contend with the press in 
such cases as these? He remembered on one 
occasion his friend, Mr. Mariott, was represented 
in a newspaper as having said, at a public meet- 
ing in the city, that he would not go in proces- 
sion to that ““d——d old church,” meaning 
some particular church in the city of London. 
He felt much annoyed at the circumstance, 
and wrote a letter to the editor, in which he 
stated that his actual words were, that he would 
not go to that “damp old church.” [A laugh.] 
The next day there appeared in the newspaper 
a statement to this effect: “ We have given a 
lace in our columns to the contradiction which 

. Mariott has made ; but, at the same time, 








we think it right to say that we have referred | 
the matter to our reporter, who is certain that 
he used the words ‘d d old church,’ and to 
add, that we have the most perfect confidence 
in the accuracy of our reporter.” |Great laugh- 
ter.] The gentleman complained to him of 
that treatment, and he (Lord Brougham) rec- 
ommended him in future not to be too basty 
in centradicting any statement that might ap- 
pear in a newspaper. [Hear, hear | 





JUST PUBLISHED, = 
The Greatest Anti-Slavery Book Ever 
Produced. 


THE IMPENDING CRISIS OF THE SOUTH, 
HOW TO MEET IT. 
By Hinton Rowan Helper, of North Carolina, 
Price 1. 


Sold only by Agents. 


One volume 12mo, 420 pages. 


Opinions of Distinguished Men — Extracts 
Srom Letters already received. 


From Hon. WILLIAM H. SEWARD: 

“T have read ‘ The Impending Crisis of the South? with 
deep attention. It seems to me a work of great merit, 
rich yet accurate in statistical information, and logical in 
analysis. Ido not doubt that it will exert a great influ- 
ence on the public mind in favor of the cause of truth and 
justice.” 

From Rev. THEODORE PARKER: 


“Ttis an admirable work. Ihave long labored in the 
field which Mr. Helper has entered upon, and am familiar 
with the statistics which describe the odds between Sia- 
very and Freedom, having written much thereupon. But 
no man has hitherto made so complete a collection of the 
facts, and none put them in such ‘ magnificently stern ar- 
ray.” 

From Hon. CASSIUS M. CLAY: 

“Tt is just such a work as is needed in the present array 
of political antagonisms. The statistics are compact, lu- 
cid, and logically presented. The tone of the author is 
manly, outspoken, and patriotic. J regard it as the best 
compend of ali the arguments against this our country’s 
greatest woe, Slavery, yet published. No intel'igent citi- 
zen or politician should fail to place it in his library. The 
bookcraft of the work is of very fine style, and creditable 
to the publishers.” 


From Hon. JOSHUA R. GIDDINGS, of Ohio: 


“Ttis a manaul for the times, calculated to meet the 
popular demand for information upon the great question 
of the age. 

“The work ought to be read by our people generally, 
both North and South.” 

From WENDELL PHILLIPS, Esq., of Beston, Mass: 

“T have read with great interest Mr Helper's ‘Crisis.’ 
It is full of most important suggestions, showi g a keen 
insight and thorough familiarity with the whole subject of 
Slavery, and its striking facts are ably puttogether. The 
author is not only a bold man, but a brave thinker. From 
any pen, such a,work would be valuable, from a South- 
erner it is an event.” 


From CHAUNCEY SHAFFER, Esq., of New York: 

“Tts statistics are indisputable, and its testimonies sure. 
The sceptre is departing from ‘the South,’ because of the 
institution of Slavery—will she see it? J believe this book, 
written by a Southerner, is a greater boon to the slavehold- 
er, ifhe will read it in the spiritof candor ini whieh it is 
written. than al! that has been said in his behalf in Con- 
gress for the last thirteen years.” 


From Hon. A. OAKEY HALL, District Attorney for 

New York city: 

“T have read ‘The Impending Crisis of the South’ with 
high gratification. 

* He who can thoroughly arouse the free white voters 
of the South to vindica’e at the polls the true supremacy 
of white labor for their palmetto or plantation homes, is 
entitled to high reward from Americans; and, in my judg- 
ment, Mr. Helper, the author, has, in his volume, nobty 
vindicated his claim to so excellent » name. 

“The entire book is a most excellent exemplification 
of the Shakspearian motto he has chosen for the volume.” 
From Hon. JAMES G. BIRNEY: 

“ Paying more particular attention to the chapter, How 
Slavery can be Abolished, his arguments, at least many 
of them, appear to me cogent and unanswerable. 1 can- 
not but say that the present posture of affairs gives me 
stronger expectations than I have had for many years, 
that Slavery cannot last very long among us. 

“JT cannot but think that Mr Helper’s book will be 
found a powerful auxiliary in the cause of Freedom.” 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Extracts from a review of eigt columns in the New York 
Tribune : 

“ Fortunate, indeed, are the non-slaveholding whites, 
that they have found such a spokesman; 0:e who utters 
no stammering. hesitating. nor uncertain sound, who pos- 
sesses a nerfect mas ery of his mother tongue, who speaks 
as well from a long siudy and full knowledge of his sub- 
ject as from profound convictions, and in whose vocabu- 
lary the words fear and doubt seem to have no place. 

“Mr. Helper first employs as heavy artillery a series 
of comparative tables, derived from the returns of the cen- 
sus—relieved, however, from anything like monotony or 
tedium, by being interspersed with rolling volleys and 
dashing charges of argument and rhetoric. 

“The third. fourth, fitth, sixth, and seventh chapters are 
made up of‘ Testimonies against Slavery,’ namely : South- 
ern Testimony, Northern Testimony, Testimony of the 
Nations, Testimony of the Churches, Bible Testimony. 
‘These chapters are a quiver full of arrows, many of them 
old sha/ts, but still able te co the best service, especially 
when aimed, as in this case, from a bow of the stiffest 
and toughest, and by a marksman whose firm hand and 
steady aim makes him often hit the white. Chapters 
seven and eight contain some additional statistics. 
brought to bear with great effect, and well flanked and 
supported by argument and invective 

“In reference tothis most remarkable book, we say, in 
the words of the Gospel we have cited, ‘ Who hath ears 
to hear, let him hear.’ ” 


From the National Era. 

“We wish that a copy of this book were in the cabin 
of every resident of Oregon—that it were scattered broad- 
cast over all our Territories wherever there are men and 
women who can read. Its facts let alone its argumeats- 
are sulliciei,t to win its readers over to the side of Free- 
dom—for it appeals not so much to conscience as to self, 
interest. This is the first appeal to be made to the masses, 
and that to the conscience will follow.” 


From the Boston Daily Traveller. 


“Of all the works that have followed from that revival 
of the Anti-Slavery controversy which was caused by 
the events of 1854, this must be held as the most remarka- 
ble. Itis as strong an Anti-Slavery work as we have 
seen, and yetit is from the pen of a Southerner, who 
writes from large experience, a full mind, and a benevo- 
lent spirit 

“The author has brought together an immense num- 
ber of facts that aid to establish his positions, and from 
the judgment based upon these facts no appeal can ration- 
ally be made. We can heartily commend his work to al] 
classes of readers who would understand the subject to 
the discussion of which it is devoted.” 


Extracts from the New York Evening Post. 

“ The author has collected, in a volume of some four 
hundred pages, the most compact and irresistible array of 
facts and arguments, to prove the impolicy of Slavery, 
that we remember to have encountered. 

“He has here collected a body of facts and statistics 
against the economy, which seem to us quite as irresisti- 
ble as Newton’s arguinent to prove the universality and 
terms of the law of gravitation. We have never seen 
the facts arrayed wi‘h so much power. 

“ Muchas the South boasts of its enormous entton crop, 
Mr. Helper shows that the hay crop alone of the Northern 
States is worth considerably more than all! the cotton, 
rice, hay, and hemp, produced in the fifleen slave States, 
more than four times the value of all the cotton produced 
in the country; also, that the single State of New York 
produces more than three times the quantity of hay that 
is produced in all the slave States together.” 

From the Binghamwn (N. Y.) Standard, 

“The author marshals to his aid aa array of statistics 
absolutely overwhelming in their demonstation of the 
fatuity and madness of Slavery. He proves by irrefutable 
facts and figures every accusation which he makes 
against it, and shows how continually and fatally it is 
draining the very life-blood of the South. He appeals 
wih an earnestness of eloquence that can result only 
from the most thorough conviction, to the patriotism of the 
South, to throw off this accursed incubus, and rival the 
prosperity of the North by rivalling its free institutions. 

“ Mr. Helper writes in a clear, direct, and vigorous 
style, like a man thoroughly in earnest. The volume is a 
handsome duodecimo of 420 pages, and reflects credit 
upon Burdick Brothers, the enterprising publishers.” 


From the New York Independent. 

“This book presents a formidable array of statistics to 
show the depressing influence of Slavery upon the com- 
merce, the agriculture the manufactures, and the educa- 
tion of the South, and especially its injurious effects upon 
the non-slaveholding whites. His statistical comparisons 
between cities of equal magnitnde and position at the 
South and at the North, are among the most telling facts 
against Slavery that we have ever read Every merchant 
should study these statistics. Successto the author and his 
work.” 


WE WANT AN ACTIVE AND EFFICIENT AGENT 
in every county in the Free States and the Canadas. 
Agents should bear in mind that this is a Book that the 
People will have, and those who begin earliest will make 
the most money. 5 - 

The “Crisis” will be sold exclusively by Agents. 
Copies will be sent by mail, postage paid, to any person in 
the States ov Canadas, on receipt of ONE DOLLAR. Agents 
should apply immediately. Some are now selling from 
twenty to forty copiesper day. For terms to Agent, ad- 


ores URDICK BROTHERS, Publishers, 
SL 


55 No. 8 Spruce street, New York. 


TO THE REPUBLICANS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES. 


The Battle for Freedom not yet Won. 
A WORK OF PERMANENT VALUE. 
REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN DOCUMENTS—1856 





MLLE, ROSTAR’S 
SELECT FRENCH AND ENGLISH SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


No. 30 West Twenty-fifth Street, opposite Trin- 
ity Chapel, New York. 
LLE. ROSTAN, of Paris, respectfully informs her 


friends and the public that her school will com- 
mence On ‘Tuesday, September 15th, 1857. A punctual 
attendance is earnestly requested, as the pupils will find 
it much for their advantage to be presenton the first day. 
The course of instruction is systematic and eompre- 
hensive, embracing all the branches of a solid and thor- 
ough English education, with the practical knowledge of 


the French and other modern languages. Superior ad 

vantages will also be enjoyed in Drawing, Painting, and 
Music, and all the classes wil! be under the direction of 
able and accomplished professors and teachers. 

A limited number of Young Ladies will be received in 
the family, and share in all the comforts and privileges 
of a pleasant home. 

For further information, apply by letter, Box 1,505 Post 
Office, or personally to Miss Rostan. 

Circulars seut, if desired, 550 





A. RANNEY, PUBLISHER, 
OFFERS FOR SALE 
FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


BOOKS AND MAPS, 
Of all kinds, at Publishers’ Prices. 


To be accompanied with 


FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND GIFTS, 


Worth from 25 cents to $200 each; consisting of Goid 
and Silver Watches, Jewelry, Reticules, Ladies’ Purses, 
Portmonnaies, &c.; $150 worth of Gifis distributed with 
every 500 Books. 


A GIFT will be delivered with every Rook sold for 
One Dollar or more. Although no Book or Article will 
be sold for more than the usual retail price, many will be 
sold for less. Persons wishing any particular Book can 
order at once, and it will be forwarded with a Gift. A 
complete Catalogue of Books, Maps, and Gifts, will be 
sent to any address, on application. Persons ordering 
Boeks, with Gifts, should forward the amount of postage, 
as it mustinvariably be paid in advance. The average 
postage for $1 and $1.25 Books is 18 cents; and for $1.50 
and $2 Books, 2i cents. Address 

A. RANNEY, 


5A7 No. 293 Broadway, New York. 





THE ORIENTAL HORSE CHARMER!! 

HIS valuable little work, on Riasing. Breaking, Train- 

ing, Riding, Driving, Stabling, Feeding, and Doctor- 

ing Horses, is daily being mailed to applicants to all parts 

of the United States. Send on your quarter for one, or #! 

for six copies, and you are sure to get it by return mail, 

Books on this subject, containing no mere, have been 
sold and are now selling for $5 to $10, Address 


C. J. ELDRIDGE, 


Southeast corner Third and Sycamore streets, 


Hs Cincinnati, Ohio. 





POLITICAL FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Olmsted’s Seaboard Slave States. One vol- 
ume, 12mo; cloth; illustrated; price $1.25; 
postage 24 cents. 

From Mrs. H. B. Stowe, in the Independent, February 23. 
Mr. Olmsted’s book is the most thorough ez- 

posé of the economical view of this subject which 
has ever appeared; himself a practical farmer, 
having visited and surveyed the farming of the 
Old World, he set out upon a tour to explore the 
farming of the New. His style is simple, natural, 
and graphic ; and he is so far from being carried 
away by his feelings, that one sometimes wonders 
at the calmness with which he will relate the 
most astounding facts. He never hesitates to 
admit a merit, or give praise when it is due. The 
book is very thorough and accurate in its details, 
and is written in a style so lively, and with so 
much dramatic incident, as to hold the attention 
like a work of fiction. A friend of ours, a gen- 
tleman of high literary culture, confessed to hay- 
ing been beguiled to sitting more than the first 
half of the night to read it. 


Olmsted’s Journey through Texas. One 
volume, 12mo; cloth; price $1.25; postage 
24 cents. 


A History of the Slavery Question, from 
1787 to the Present Day, as exhibited by Offi- 
cial Public Documents ; the Debates, Yeas and 
Nays, and Acts of Congress ; Presidents’ Mes- 
sages and Proclamations; the Laws of the 
Kansas Legislature; the Proceedings of the 
Topeka Convention; the Report of the late 
Committee of the House of Representatives, &c. 
Price 50 cents; cloth 75; postage 10 cents. 
This work affords a thorough and impartial 

view of the whole subject, especially in its bear- 
ings upon Kunsas—every important document 
being given complete, in its official form—and 
constitutes an invaluable storehouse of facts for 
the use of the people, and of politicians of every 
party. 

The Duty of the American Scholar to Pol- 
itics and the Times. An Oration delivered by 
George W. Curtis, on Tuesday, August 5, 1856, 
before the Literary Societies of Westeyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn, Price 25 cents; 
postage free. 


The Political Essays of Parke Godwin, 
Esq. Contents.—Our Parties and Politics ; the 
Vestiges of Despotism; Our Foreign Influence 
and Policy; Annexation; “ America for Amer- 
icans;” Should we fear the Pope? The Great 
Question ; Northern or Southern, which? Kan- 
sas must be Free. Price $1.25; postage 15 
cents. 

The North and the South. A Statistical 
View of the Condition of the Free and Slave 
States. By Henry Chase and Charles W. San- 
born. Compiled from Official Documents. 
12mo; bound in cloth; price 50 cents; post- 
age 10 cents. 

If any one wishes to know what Slavery has 
done for the South, and Freedom for the North, 
let them read this masterly work. Let him study 
these figures. Place a copy of these statistics in 
the hands of every voter, and, our word for it, 
Republicanism will sweep the entire North in 
1860, as clean as it has swept New England in 
1856. Men of the South, we beg you to look 
calmly and dispassionately at this array of figures, 
and see what they portend. 

The able editor of the Evening Transcript, Bos- 
ton, thus speaks of this work : 

“This little book contains a vast amount of 
information respecting the comparative condition 
of the slaveholding and non-slaveholding States, 
as to territory, population, industry, wealth, edu- 
cation, intelligence, religion, moral advancement, 
and general progress. The work must have cost 
a great deal of laborious research, and it certain- 
ly presents arguments in favor of Freedom on 
every page. It contains just the kind of informa- 
tion that should be more generally known in all 
sections of the country. We hope there will be 
a public demand for thousands of copies.” 

All orders should be addressed to 

L. CLEPHANE, 
Secretary Republican Asseciation, 
Washington, D. C. 


ALBANY MANUAL LABOR UNIVER- 
SIT 





HIS Institution, founded upon the principle of equal 
and exact justice to all, without regard to sex or 
color, is doing a good work in Southern Ohio and the 
neighboring slave States, on the subject of human rights 
and the reforms of the age. Here young men and women 
may acquire a thorough education, at s very moderate 
expense. Particular pains is taken to prepare teachers 
for our common schools and academies. 
Arrangements have been made with well-qualified 
teachers to give lessons in the usual ornamental branches 
of an education, for which an extra charge will be made. 
Particular care is taken with regard to the morals of 
the pupils. All are required to attend worship on the 
Sabbath at some church, (the church of their choice,) and 
to recite a Bible lesson on Sabbath morning. 
No studentis permitted to play cards or any other games 
of chance, to use ardent spirits er tobacco, or attend balls 
and frivolous parties. 

he $ 


r Term on the third Wednes- 





day of July. wy f ; ‘ 
Students can come by the Cincinnati and Marietta rail- 
road to Athens, and then by hack, daily, nine miles, to 


Albany. 
TUITION. 

The tuition is low, in order to bring it within the reach 
of all. 
Primary studies, from $2.50 to $3 per term of ten 
weeks. Scientific and collegiate department, $4; inci- 
dentals, ¥5 cents. Music on the piano and melodeon, 88 ; 
use of instrument, $2. Drawing and Painting, $3. Nee- 
dlework, $3. 
S'udents are requested to be here punctually at the be- 


ginning of the session. J. CABLE, Principal. 


P.S. Board is $1.75, including room rent, a part of 
which can ve paid in work. 547 





In one vel. Svo. 500 pages. Cloth. Price $1, postage free. 





AVING received, since the close of the Campaign, 
quests for plete sets of the Speecher 
and Documents issued by the Republican Association, 
the subscriber is induced to reprint the most important of 
them in a neat octavo volume of 550 pages. It will be re- 
membered that many of these Speeches and Documents 
were prepared with great care, and contain much valua- 
ble statistical and other matter that cannot readily be ob. 
tained elsewhere, and, although compiled specially for 
the Campaign, possess a permanent value, and will be 
useful for future reference, especially during the nex! 
e years. 
gt me Documents and Syste may be considered 2 
f the literature of the day. 
Pethe volume contains cwvontp-aler of the most important 
Speeches delivered in Congress by Republican yr nen 
together with the Speeches of Senator Seward at Al _ 
and Buffalo, his Plymouth Oration, and three = 
during the Campaign, at Detroit, Oswage, and A a od ‘ 
@ d ce is, — 
whives h. - the South; Southern Slavery Reduces North- 
ern Wages; Who are and who may be Slaves in the 
United States? Will the South Dissolve the Union? The 
Federal Union, it must be Preserved; and Who are Sec- 
tional? . . 
the Kansas Investigating Committee. 
Eeeee in 1856. A complete History of the Outrages in 
Kansas, not embraced in the Kansas Committee Report 
By an Officer of the Commission. — 
Reasons for Joining the Republican Party. By Judge 
‘oot. 
" Organization of the Free State Government in Kansas, 
and Inaugural Address of Gov. Robinson. 
The Fugttive Slave Bill of 1850. 


LEWIS CLEPHANE, | 
Secretary Republican A iation, N 
Era Office, Washington, D. C. 


PRINTING. 
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MOTHERS! MOTHERS!! MOTHERS!!! 


OLD NURSE FOR CHILDREN. — Don’t fail 10 
oo Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup fer children 
teething. It has no equal on earth. Reduces inflamma- 
tion, will give immediate relief from all pain and spas- 
modic action,.and is sure—yes, absolutely sure—to regu- 
late the stomach and bowels. It is an old and well-tried 
remedy, perfectly safe in all cases. Millions of bottles 
are sold yearly. The genuine article has ‘CURTIS & 
PERKINS, New York,” on the outside wrapper. Price 
twenty-five cents. Sold by Druggists throughout the 
world. 5Al 





NEW VOLUMES 


OF THE 


FOUR GREAT BRITISH REVIEWS, 


NAMELY, 

Edinburgh, North British, Westminster, and Lon 
don Quarterlies, and Blackwood’s Edinburg! 
Magazine, (Monthly,) 

Commence with North British for Nov., 1856 
and the ether Reviews and Blackwood fo 
Jan., 1857. 

ERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.—Any one Review 0) 

T Blackwood, $3 a year. Blackwood and one Re 
view, or any two Reviews, $5. The four Reviews anc 
Blackwood, #10. i : 
Postage (which should be paid quarterly in advance 
on the four Reviews and Blackwood, to any Post Offices 
in the United States, only eighty cents a year. Namely: 
fourteen cents a year on each Review, and twenty-four 
cents a year on Blackwood. Address 


L. SCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


54 Gold street, corner of Fulton, New York 
Subscribers in Washington city and vicinity s¥ 
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d Job Printing, neatly executed by 
BU re BLANCHARD, corner of Indians avenue 
and Second street, Washington, D. C, 





VOL. XI. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL COLLEGE 


HIS Institution is located at MeGrawy; 
T county, New York. McGrawville i”? Cortland 
healthy place, surrounded by influences favor bles ene 
development of the mind and the Cultivation rf He to the 

I} classes, of bath sexes, of good moral re the heart 
admitted. : mu Character, are 

It is designed by the Trustees that this 
be excelled by no Institution in the 
ges to obtain a thorough and prac ic 

Itis Ami-Slavery and Anti-secta 
recognising and fellowshiping him a 
it discovers the spirit 


Tnstitution 
country, in ady 
al education, 
rian in its eh 
§ a Christian j 
and image of Christ. ~ 
Expenses. 

As Board constitutes quite an item in the 
student, efforis have been made to reduce it 
sible. 

Board, including room rent and lod 


shell 
anla. 


aracter, 
1 Whom 


expenses ofa 
48 low as Pos. 


Ring, can } 


ed in private families, from $1 50 to $2.00 per wae 
Board inthe Hall will be furnished aia ye ne a 
Students wishing to board themselve €, 31.) 


; a, ; 8, can o ont 
venient rooms in the village. btain eon. 


Rooms can also be had for those w 
themse)ves in clubs. 

Gentlemen wishing to room in the College }, 
Ladies wishing to room in the Boarding H 
bring with them bedding. the rooms being furnished 
table, chairs, stove, and bedstead. The rooy, red with 
each of these places will be $1.50 per Term. » Rem iy 

With economy, the expense of fuel and lights 
cesearily be but very small. one need ne. 

Tuition for common English 
metic : 

Grammar, Physiology, and Geography, per Term 


ho wish to board 


Uilding =~ 
all, thould 


Branches, including Arith 


Higher English Branches - ~ $4.09 
Higher Mathematics, and Languages ee. 
Tuition in Collegiate Department, per year . | = 
x - Al 
N. B.—No charge will be made for incidentals a e 
extra charge for the French and German Languag - seg 
T.essons will be given on the Piano and Melodeon’ 
Students are expected to pay Tuition and room “ 
advance. ea 
, 
Teachers’ Department, 
By reason of the numerous applicatio 
J , 8 2 ien ns me at 
Institution for Teachers. a Teachers’ De made at this 


* ° art 
been established, designed to afford the eee, Ment has 


- Of facilities 
those wishing to avail themeelves of its atvaas Nites to 
advantages 


class will be formed, to be drilled Particularly 

branches usually taught in common and select in there 
This class will be formed in the Fall Term, to a ees 
date those who wish to teach in the winter: “ rer 
Winter Term, to accommodate those w ho w ht x borg 
in the summer. teh fo Rach 

Lectures will be given by diferent members of 
Faculty, on the government of schools. and best ar 
of communicating instruction. ‘The Faculty pill cee 
est themselves in obtaining suitable schools for thos re 
enter the class. Any communication addressed Pee 
John C. Porter, of this Institution. requesting a at oo 
fied Teagher, stating the condition and characteret 4. 
school, and the necessary qualifications. will be eens 
attended to. This arrangemert has been enuea y 
both for the convenience and benefit of those wish a 
teach, and those who wish to procure suitable Theckes 

Academic Department. 

An Academic Department has been established jy 
Institution, in which all the branches usually nie the 
Academies can be pursued. In this Department the te 
an Academic course, established partic arly ia a 
who do not wish to pursue either of the Courses "a 
Co'legiate Department. Those completing this pte 


will receive an Academic diploma. 


Collegiate Department, 
The course of study in this Departinent js de 
be very thorough; so arranged as to make 
scholars and practical men. This Department j 
successful operation. 


Extemporaneous Speaking. 


Hundreds and thousands of young men in our Tnstit 
tions of Learning, are anxious to become good etinan. 
raneous speakers. But few expect to become good lin 
guists or Mathematicians without daily effort and daily 


signed to 
Superior 
SOW in 







recitations. So but few can expect to become oa 
speakers, without daily effort and daily practice Te wn. 
-courage effort, and facilitate progress in this direction : 
class has been formed, whith has daily ie ons in ex. 
temporaneous discussions, with the advantages of eri. 
cisms from some member of the faculiy. Many have al. 
ready derived great benefit from this exercise, 


The Fall Term opens August 20, 1557. 

The Winter Term, November 26, 1557 

Communications relating to the Institution s} 
addressed to LEONARD G. CALKINS, p 
Prof. A. SMITH, Cor. Secretary. 
Cortland county, New York. 

Central College, June 30, 1857 


ould be 
resident. or 
Address MeGrawvi e, 
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RARE CHANCE. 
EARLY if not all of those aavertised “ways” to 


make money, receipts, secret arts, &¢ , will be sent 
to any address, upon the receipt of $1 





Those wishing 





permanent and profitable employment cannot fail of be- 
ing suited. Address T. A TOD, 
551 Cleveland, Ohio. 
WANTED, 


a eS YOUNG MAN who is sirictly temperate, and 
of fair business habits, an agency for some profitable 
business, either as a collector, or salesman of some de- 


servedly popular machinery. His acquaintance in the 
West is extensive ; and if it should be requisite, he can 
give good personal security to the amount of fifty thou- 
sand dollars, as a guarantee of responsibility. Thos 


wishing an agent in the West will direct to Sprinzteld, 
Illinois, Box 95. Enclose a postage stamp, to pvepay re- 
ply. 

N. B. The character of the business shuld be particu. 
larly described. 


THE NORTH ANO THE SOUTH, 


A STATISTICAL VIEW 


OF THE CONDITION OF 


TBH FREE AND SLAVE STATES. 
By Henry Chase and Charles W. Sanborn. 
Compiled from Official Docuwnents. 
12mo. Bound in cloth. Price 50 cents. FPost- 
age 10 cenis. 
F any one wishes to know what Slavery has done for 
the South, and Freedom for the North, Jet them read 
this masterly work. Let him study these figures. Place 
a copy of these statistics in the hands of every voter, and, 
our word for it, Republicanism will sweep the entire 


is 








North in 1860. as clean as it has swept New England in 
1856. Men of the South, we beg you to look calmly and 
dispassionately at this array of figures, and see what they 


portend. : 

The able editor of the Evening Transcript, Boston, thus 
speaks of this work: ; ; 

“This little book contains a vast amount of information 
respecting the comparative condition of the slaveholding 
and non-slaveholding States, as to territory. population 
industry, wealth, education, intelligence, religion, mora 
advancement, and general progress. The work must 
have cost a great deal of laborious research, and it cet 
tainly presents arguments in favor of Freedom en every 
page. It contains just the kind of information that should 
be more generally known in all sections of the country. 
We hope there will be a public demand for thousands of 
copies.” L.CLEPHANE, | 

Secretary Republican Association, 

527 


Washington, D.C 
“POLITICAL FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Olmsted’s Seaboard Slave States. One vel 
ume, 12mo; cloth; illustrated; price $1.25; postage 
cents. 

Olmsted’s Journey through Texas. One vol 
ume, 12mo; cloth; price $1.25; postage 24 cents. re 

A History of the Slavery Question, from 1 
to the present day, as exhibited by Official Public Bow 
uments; the Debates, Yeas and Nays, and Acts ot _ 

ress; Presidents’ Messages and Proclamations; t 1@ 
aws of the Kansas Legislature; the Proceedings of 
the Topeka Convention; the Report of the Late | = 
mittee of the House of Representatives, &c. Price 
cents; cloth 75; postage 10 cents. res 
This work affords a thorough and impartial view et 
whole subject, especially in its bearings upon Kens bia 
every important document being given ager ss 

official form—and constitutes an invaluable store 7 9 

facts for the use of the people, and of politicians 0 eve 

party. al 

The Duty of the American Scholar to Politics 
and the Times.. An Oration delivered by George 
Curtis, on Tuesday, August 5, 1856, before the — 
Societies of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
Price 25 cents; postage free. — 

The Politieal Essays of Parke Godwin, 84. 
Contents.—Our Parties and Politics: the pay vc 

Pespotism; Our Foreign Influence and I olicy ior ot 

ation; “ America for Americans ;” Should goutherty 

? rre ; Northe s 
Pope? the Great Question; } earn $1.25; postage 


l 











which? Kansas must be Free. 
15 cents. 
For sale by 
L. CLEPHANE. 
_ National Era Office. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 


AND - 
THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIE 
Great Inducements to Subscribe! 


Cost reduced 50 to 75 percent. — wil 
EONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continuet'™ § 
# ublish the following British Periodicals, v'2+ 
t The London Quarterly, (Conservative) 
2. The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) ») 
3. The North British Review, (Free Church. 
4. The Westminster Review, (Liberal.) ) 
5. Black wood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.’ polit 
These Periodicals ably represent the three Fr adical— 
ical parties of Great Britain—Whig, Tory, wm ractet. Ae 
but politics forms only one feature of their ¢ cabot Ljtere- 
Organs of the most profound writers on * vey ever hve 
ture, Morality,and Religion, they stand, ast i y onsideted 
stood, unrivalled in the world of letters, be rad 
indispensable to the scholar and the pro “— farnieh 
while to the intelligent reader of every a poe 
a more correct and satisfactory record © fy aaa be pot 
erature of the day, throughout the world, tha 
sibly obtained from any other source. 
EARLY COPIES. British pub- 
The receipt of Advance Sheets from the - wvaemuch 
lishers gives additional value to these Rep Subscriber 
as they can now be placed in the hands 0 
about as soon as the original editions. 





TERMS.—(Regular Prices.) — 

For any one of the four Reviews, per annum By 
For any two ofthe four Reviews - | 
For any three of the four Reviews- * * ’ 
Forallfourofthe Reviews - * * | .3 
For Blackwood’s Magazine - - “~ | .9% 
For Blackwood and three Reviews- - — .10 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews «| sayance 
{7 Payments to be made in all cases ibe received 

Moncy current in the State where issued wil 

at par. 


POSTAGE. will 
The postage to any part of the United Si? and bal 

but twenty-four cents a year for “ ——— wow 

fourteen cents a year for each of the Revi be furnished 

‘At the above prices the Periodicals w! 

for 1857. “an 

Splendid Offers for 1856 and 1857, TB" 


s of the day, né 


: ine be 
Unlike the more ephemeral Ma) — full year of tht 
Periodicals lose little by age. He 1956 mag be regarde 


numbers (with no omissions) fo 9 furni 


We propose & 


1 luable as for 1857. om 1e8, vi? 
the two years at the following extremely low F#™ 41.50 
For Blackwood’s Magazine* z 2 


For any one ell - ~ : 
yt eview8- _*. 
For Blackweod and one Review < 
For Blackwood and two Reviews - 
» Reviews - - ° 2 
For Bleckwood and three Reviews - 
he four Reviews -  -. ~. 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews ite ot B 
* To avoid fractions, $5 may pee fo 
wood, for Which we will forward tha el” 
ai ; eri 
Pos. he price in Great Britain of the five P sal 
ve I is about $31 per annum. in 
above namall never again be likely to ° 
ments as those here presented, 


. ! 
Now is the Time to Subscribe oa 
Remittances must, in all cases, be mission can 
the Publishers, for at these prices no CO 
& 00. 


dto agents. Address 
allowed to ag LE SCOTT New york 
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